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NHE proceedings at Albany were varied last Thursday by the explo- 
‘| sion of a “ bombeshell ” by Assemblyman Bradley, of Cattaraugus 
County, who rose toa question of privilege in the Assembly, and an- 
nounced that he had been given $2,000 to vote for Mr. Depew for Sena- 
tor, that he had deposited the money with the Speaker, and that he de- 
manded a Committee of Investigation upon the subject. The Speaker 
thereupon, in the midst of profound stillness, declared that he had the 
aforesaid sum in his pocket. Mr. Alvord was equal to the occasion, 
and expressed his conviction that “this money came from the other 
side ’’—that is, the Conkling side. 
mediately appointed, and since then Bradley and his alleged corrupter, 


An investigating committee was im- 


Senator Sessions, have been on trial before it witheut anything having 
been elicited except the reaffirmation on Bradley’s part and the denial 
by Sessions that the latter offered money to the former in exchange for 
Public opinion, which it is to be observed has very 
In support of the notion that Bradley was 


his vote for Depew. 
little to go upon, is divided. 
bribed it has the files of the 77zéume, wherein Sessions has been called 
very bad names, to the deep present regret of that journal, and a num- 
ber of certificates of his fellow-townsmen to Bradley’s good character, 
and the unlikelihood that a “job ” of this kind would be “put up” 
On the other hand, it is to be said that Sessions, 


in 
such clumsy fashion. 
if his character be as bad as it is called, would naturally be a good per- 
son to attribute such an attempt to; that Bradley’s reputation is none 
1 inebriate asylum, for ex- 


too good, the man having once been in ar 


“t 
wat 


ample ; and that there are certain infelicities in his testimony, and in 
Speaker Sharpe’s, which prevent the idea that they have been perfectly 
frank and outspoken from the first. It must be confessed that the 
seven minutes which Sharpe and Bradley spent together sufficed for the 


transaction of a great deal of business. 


General Grant’s indignation about the opposition to his friend Mr. 
Conkling seems to grow deeper as he comes North and West, and will 
He could 
At 
St. Louis, however, he unburdened himself to a reporter in some very 


} 


be really serious by the time he reaches the Atlantic coast. 
scarcely contain himself when he got to New Orleans, but he did. 
coarse abuse of the Administration, and particularly of Mr. Blaine and 
Mr. Schurz, on the latter of whom he bestowed a volley of vitupera- 


tion, and followed it by a warm eulogy of Boss Shepherd, of Washing- 
ton, whom he described as a misunderstood man, who had lost his 


money, but who would, he hoped, soon “return to Washington a very 
rich man, to spite the Bourbons who had opposed his every effort to make 
the capital a city worthy of the nation.” Evidently, in the General's 
opinion, any one who “can return to Washington a very rich man” 
may well despise all that his enemies can say of him. At Chicago his 
wrath got the better of him again, and he unbosomed himself to an- 
other reporter about the wrongs of Mr. Conkling. He said the way 
he (Mr. Conkling) had been treated by the President and by his col- 
leagues in the Senate was “outrageous”; that much as he (General 
Grant) owed Mr. Conkling, President Garfield owed him far more, in- 
asmuch as he owed his election to him; that when Mr. Conkling re- 
signed he was “sick and disgusted ” with the treatment he had received, 
which was “insulting”; that the “courtesy of the Senate” is a sound 
custom, and that the offer of the Collectorship to Mr. Robertson was 
probably the work of Mr. Blaine, and was an intentional insult to Mr. 
Conkling “on the part of Garfield” ; that now, probably, Mr. Conkling 
being “a proud man,” said to himself, “I will show them what I can 
do; I will go back and I will fight them.” 


General Grant also complained bitterly of the treatment of his brother- 
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in-law, Mr. Cramer, at the hands of 1 \dn Cr \ 
formerly a Methodist minister, but was flung into the « ut 
by General Grant, and has been there for twelve or thirte i] 
was minister to Denmark when General Garfield came in, and ‘ 
nd wanted a post in a good climate in Southern Europ: his General 
Grant thinks he ought to have, and is very angry because | 1S b- 
tained it, but was sent toa mountainous country like Sw | . 
dently considers that Cramer is entitled to a place in the service, with a 
good climate, for life, sick or well. He is also angry on aceount of G 
Badeau, his private biographer and “ brigadier-general 
because he was sent to Denmark in Cramer's place from the 
generalship in London. In fact, he is full of grief of « ’ 
other. 
This is all doubtless very painful reading to the millions wi d 

to be General Grant’s admirers, but he is not so much to bi 

seems. He is the victim of the parasites and flatterers who have been 
hanging about him ever since his first term, and have grown bole: 


his want of discrimination became more apparent. This worship, rid 


lous as it has seemed to outsiders, was too much for a simple soldier who 











had reached middle life with but little social experience, and it h: 
a good way to destroy a splendid reputation. If they were capable of 
repentance for anything by which they did not lose money t \ 
suffer a good deal in reading the talk of the ong Ss M: 
they probably regret nothing about it except that the Genet 
cretions have destroyed their own chances ¢ 
would say, at the government. 

The epithet “ Stalwart ” as applied t { | \ 
used by Mr. Blaine in 1877 to desig se R sy 
unwilling to give up hostility and distrust of the S 1 as il 
motive. In the present contest at Albany it has ,cul i 
formation been appropriated by the followers of Mr. Conkling to dis- 
tinguish politicians faithful to his Machine. A * Stalwart ’ 
man who votes for Conkling or Platt, “ first, last, ar e time,” be- 
cause Conkling was “ insulted” by Robertson's getting the ¢ - 
ship. All reference to the South has dropped out of the ten In 
fact, the Albany row is every day adding to the p nomen 
The “ Half-Breed ” is a Republican who is dissatisfied with Conk- 
ling Machine and acts against it. The “ Jelly-Fish " isa man who - 
tates to vote decisively for or against the Machine. raking the com- 
mand of his forces’ means hiring a bedroom in a hotel and sallying 


out from it to ask members of the Legislature for their 
C. Gorham, who lately figured as the 


- } 
= ) . 
INC PUDUC. 


Secretaryship of the United States Senate, was during his brief stay in 


Albany “ the Pole-cat.” Platt is known as “ Me- 

Governor Foster was renominated w topp on by the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Ohio last we ind the rest of the ticket 
chosen without substantial opposition. Senator Sherman was the per- 
manent chairman of the Convention, and made a speech congratulating 
his hearers on “ the auspicious opening of the Administration of James 


hk 


lic ie he 
The resolutions, unanimously 
’ of 


1 in favor of protecting home labor and of discriminating 


A. Garfield,” and et his successor, Secretary Windom, for t 





success of the recent refunding measure. 


adopted, echoed the Senator’s ‘“‘ endorsement ’ the Administration’s 
policy, declare 


in favor of American production, and appealed to the people on the prohi- 


bition question. This last plank of the platform was the only one which 
was not determined upon as a matter of course, and the phraseology of 
it will possibly give the party some trouble during the campaign. The 
exact wording of it is: ‘‘ The public interests require that the Gencral 
Assembly should submit to a vote of the people such amendments to 
the constitution of the State relative to the manufacture, sale, and use 
of intoxicating liquors as shall leave the whole matter to legislation.” 








| I h or littl nd was, of course so 
| { INepu ! e taken the plu ‘a for which 

et The Republican Executive Com- 

lay anda ed to issue an ress to the people 

t prohibition bill now before them for ratification or 

(Anticipating this action, t r chairman, J. J. Mott, who is 

( tor of Internal Revenue, sent out a begging circular explain- 

t the committee had t ) ground against the prohibition move- 
cause of the legislation 1 ntains against citizen rights, and 

in favor of rank and classes,” and indulging in other marvellous rheto- 
rica it n) . behalf of “ Liberty and Progress.” Simultaneous- 
ly with these performan the address of the late Anti-Prohibition 
Convention wa iven to the public, in terms which imply a high aver- 
ave degree of culture in the North Carolina voter, and the most beauti- 
ful moral aims. It brands the interference of the clergy as “a new 
alliance between Church and State,” which “history shows on every 
page of record” to be a bad thing for both parties, producing in the 
latter a very complicated form of disease, since “ weakness and demo- 
ratization ¢ p upon th State to canker the very heart of govern- 
nt, 1d ww beneath its foundations the seeds of corruption and 
deca It « ludes that “the rejection of the act by the electors at 
the polls is the first great step in the cause of temperance reform pos- 


le to the people of North Carol na.” The first signer of the address 


ner, Mr. Mott’s predecessor as the head of the Republi- 
per, | | 


can Executive Committee, and this unanimity of sentiment may entitle 
the party to some “attitude” from the Administration at Washington. 
Decent opinion in all other quarters, meantime, will rate the “ Republi- 


canism " of North Carolina as beneath the level of the article either 
to the North or South of it. 


Che Republican Executive Committee of Virginia held a meeting 
last week and adopted an address, prepared by General William C. 


Wickham, the chairman, calling upon the Republicans of the State to 

ind squarely by their colors” and to put forth their etforts to pre- 
vent Republican voters, who would have carried Virginia for Garfield 
last November had it not been for “ the interference from outside parties 
ind treason on the part of some within our own lines,” from deserting 
their own party and coalescing with “one which refuses to acknowledge 
allegiance to Republicanism.” The address calls attention to the fact 
that the Democratic factions are more “ bitteriy divided ” than ever, and 
expresses the conviction that if the Republicans are true to their con- 
victions they will t the support of very many of the most solid 
people of the State.” Together with this address, however, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, calling a meeting of the State Central Committee on 
June 29, “for the purpose of deciding whether or not a State Conven- 
tion sl be called So that, considering the increased rumors during 


the week that the “ position of the Administration ”’ is less uncompro- 


mising towards the Readjusters than it has generally been supposed to 


be, it seems useless to predict before June 29 whether the Virginia 


campaign will be “ three-cornered ” or not. 
| 


but, as matters stand, th« 
professed readiness of the Republicans to play the game alone implies 
that fair ballot” is not the main question in Virginia, and that the 
whitewashing certificate awarded on account of it to Mahone and Rid- 
dleberger by Mr. Sherman and the Massachusetts Senators was alto- 


ether misconceived and misdirected. 


New Hampshire is furnishing an illustration of the inconvenience of 


biennial | tive sessions, a tendency towards which is observable in 
many States. The Legislature now sitting is divided as to its powers 


and duty under the Federal law requiring the election of United States 


senat y the I lature chosen next preceding the beginning of the 
Senatorial term. | raliv ce nstrued, this devolves the election upon 
the Le lature to be voted for in November, 1882, and there would be 


no excuse for any diiference of opinion if that body met. promptly in 
January, but in fact it does not meet till June, so that for an interval of 
three months, at least, the State must perforce go half-represented in 


sei. 
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the Senate, unless, as was done in a similar emergency, the Governor 


make a temporery appointment. The present Legislature is, there- 


fore, manifestly the only body that can fulfil not perhaps the 
tatute but the intent of the Federal Constitution, that each State 
shall have the right te uninterrupted representation in Congress, 
and so the Supreme Court of New Hampshire has just decided on 
application of the State Senate. The hardship of this is that the 
judgment of the State is demanded so long in advance; but this 
ought not to be shocking to a people content to let seven months 
elapse between the choice and the assembling of a Legislature, and 
which sees with indifference every new House of Representatives 
voted for a twelvemonth in advance. Those who complain of it 
are naturally the politicians who expect to profit by delay—on the one 
hand the Democrats as a party, who are in New Hampshire gifted 
with a great capacity for hoping that something will turn up; on the 
other, the Republican aspirants for Mr. Rollins’s place, and particularly 
Mr. William E. Chandler, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
New Hampshire House. This committee reported almost unanimously 
against the legality of any action by the present Legislature; and in 
spite of a Republican caucus resolution that the election ought to take 
place on Tuesday last, the House postponed it in favor of the next 


Legislature. 


The statements of the New York banks continue to show the effect 
of the recent large settlements which have been made here for the ac- 
count of various corporations, but the loan market continues easy for 
borrowers and at low rates; and this is likely to be the case for several 
months, because (1) the Treasury is committed to the payment of from 
$80,000,000 to $100,000,000 cash in connection with refunding; (2) the 
rates of exchange are likely to rule below the gold-exporting point as 
the result of the movement of securities between Europe and America; 
and (3) because the drift of currency between New York and interior 


cities is always in favor of New York from May until late in the sum- 


mer. The loans of the New York banks are, however, larger than ever 
before, and a feeling of security would undoubtedly be promoted if the 
expansion in this particular were checked. Several new loans of mag- 
nitude were marketed during the week, one having been for $10,000,000, 
issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad on the security of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad stock recently bought. This loan 
bears only 4 per cent. interest, and is selling at 99 to 100, Another 
was a loan of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, $3,500,000 in 
amount, which bears 5 per cent. interest, and which was eagerly taken 


at 1023. 


The trunk-line railroad managers met during the weck, and the re- 


sult, ina word, was that harmony prevailed. Undoubtedly some of the 


lines had been cutting rates, but this was met by putting all on the same 
footing, and one favorable for meeting the water-ways which are the 
common riva! of ali the roads during the months of open navigation. 
The crop advices are as good as could be expected, considering the 
unseasonable weather. The volume of mercantile business is large, as 
is shown by the Clearing-house returns all over the country, exclusive 
of speculative centres; and business men report that profits are satis- 
factory, and that there is an absence of the speculative spirit in trade 
which was so noticeable last year and the year before. The price of 
silver bullion continues to drop, having fallen in London to 514d. per 
ounce, which is a practical recognition of the fact that little is expected 
to result from the International Conference at its next meeting. The 
bullion value of the “buzzard dollar” at the close of the week was 
about 86} cents. 





In these peaceful times our great soldiers can do little else than fight 
their battles over again, in the interest either of their personal reputa- 
tion or of the “truth of history.” General Sherman opened the warm 
season, in which such kind of warfare is as natura! as the real thing, by 
undertaking to prove that the Union army was not surprised at Shiloh, 
and became at once engaged with the Cincinnati Gaze/¢e and other hostile 
critics. Badeau's‘ Life of Grant’ was found to depreciate Thomas, and, 
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while the combat deepened over this injustice, General Schofield gave it a 
living interest by denying Thomas the credit of the Nashville campaign. 
Meantime, Jefierson Davis's ponderous vindication of himself and the 
Confederacy appeared, and attracted General Sherman's attention by its 
statements in regard to the removal of the non-combatant population 
from Atlanta, and the burning of Columbia. The meeting of the Army 
of the Potomac at Hartford last week gave him the opportunity of rec- 
tifying them publicly, which he did with his accustomed frankness and 
incisiveness, and without bitterness. He proved conclusively that the 
removal was accomplished in a manner so humane, and so satisfac- 
tory to the Confederate officers detailed to superintend it, that to com- 
Davis does, to Alva’s in the Netherlands, 
As for Columbia, and his alleged responsibil- 
to 


pare it, as atrocities 
“is simply absurd.” 
ity for the burning of it, for which General Sherman is likened 
Wallenstein, he spoke as an eye-witness in supreme command a 
the time, and attributed the destruction of the city to the firing o 
cotton bales by Wade Hampton’s retreating cavalry, and the preserva- 
He would not have hesitated 


~— = 


tion of what was saved to Logan’s corps. 
to burn Columbia openly, if such had been his intention, as an act of 
war, but his orders to General Howard were given in writing two days 
before Columbia was entered. The conclusive argument as to the 
origin of the fire was found in the action of the Mixed Commission ap- 
pointed under the treaty of May 8, 1871, which unanimously rejected 
every one of the twenty-three British claims brought against the 
United States for cotton destroyed at Columbia. 





The victory of Iroquois at the Derby in England was followed on 
Sunday by the victory of another American horse, Foxhall, owned by 
Mr. Keene, at the French Derby—the “ Grand Prix” of Paris. Foxhall 
was more truly an American horse than Iroquois, as he was not only 
His tri- 
umph is, therefore, better calculated than Iroquois’ to make the Euro- 


born in this country, but both his parents were American. 


pean despots and their pampered nobles quake in their shoes or boots. 
There is no doubt, comic as it may seem to persons in this coun- 
try unfamiliar with the part horse-racing plays in the English social 
system, that these two American victories, coming in the same year, will 
make a deep and not very exhilarating impression on the English 
mind. What they mean is, that the causes which for the last cen- 
tury have made England pre-eminent over all other countries in breed- 
ing and training horses have begun to work here, and are likely to pro- 
very remarkable It is plain enough now that the 
thoroughbred does not degenerate in this country either in speed or 
In fact, it seems not unlikely that the climate and forage suit 

It is plain, too, that we are to have what England alone has 


duce results. 
bottom. 
him well. 
so long had, a body of rich men willing to devote unlimited money and 
pains to discovering and training good race-horses. ‘This means,of course, 
the careful breeding of great numbers of thoroughbreds, because only 
about one colt in fifteen displays the qualities which give a fair promise of 
racing victories. We may, therefore, look during the next twenty years 
to greatly increased activity in the American horse-trade, both through 
the home and foreign demand. This is a pleasing picture enough, but 
it has a reverse side in the stimulus that racing gives to betting. We 
see that Mr. Keene thinks betting on horses an improving custom, be- 
cause it turns young men away from the gambling-table. This may be 
true of rich young men, but it seduces hundreds of thousands of poor 
young men into gambling in England who would never think of staking 
money on anything but horse-races, and most of whom know no more 
about horses than about locomotive-engines, and never see the animals 
on which they take or give “ odds.” 


Mr. Froude is again in trouble with the family of Mr. Cariyle. He 
sent a check to Mrs. Alexander Carlyle for $7,500, the proceeds of the 
sale of the unfortunate ‘ Reminiscences,’ which she acknowledged as if 
it was her due. He was then advised by his lawyer that if he allowed 
the money to be taken in this way it would make him legally liable to 
the family for the proceeds of all subsequent sales of this and other 
publications of Carlyle’s papers, and he therefore stopped payment of 
the check, Mrs. Carlyle apparently not having been prompt in making 
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Fresh illustrations of the unfortunate effect of the publica- 
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her deposit. 
tion of the ‘ Reminiscences’ in the shape of protests and remonstrances 
from the surviving relatives of the persons maltreated in them continue 
to appear, and must make Mr. Froude’s position one of singular dis- 
comfort. The only compensation for his great blunder is to be found 
in the fact that the trouble it is giving him has probably drawn his at 

tention away from the Irish question, which has a remarkable fascina- 
tion for him, and on which in his ordinary mood he would probably by 
this time have written copiously in spite of his having given it up as in- 
soluble last summer. 


There are signs that the Irish Irreconcilables have abandoned th 
policy of obstructing the Land Bill in committee, and it is now advane- 
ing with considerable rapidity. Several amendments have been rejected 
have been dropped 


" } 
as early 


by large majorities, and a great many minor ones 


so that there is a fair prospect of its reaching the Lor in July 


Its probable fate there, and the probable consequences of its rejectior 
are discussed by our London correspondent. ‘The riotous opposition to 
‘victions continues with some unpleasant signs of weariness on the 
part of the police. A private circular of the Government, addressed to 
the county inspectors who command the force, charging something 


like remissness in the performance of their duty, has been brought to 


light, and caused for a moment a little shiver of alarm, as, if the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, as they are called, were to go to pieces, it would be 


a very serious aggravation of the situation. There would be no substi- 
tute for them, in spite of their deficiencies as detectives. They are 
physically much finer men than the regular troops, and ar 
cated and more intelligent, and as well drilled, and know the country, 


" } ftecty > 
least Sign of disatiecuion, 


and until now have never shown the 


On Thursday last the French Senate refused, by 148 to 114, to take 
up the bill sent up from the Assembly establishing the scru/in de Zéste, 
or election by general departmental ticket. MM. Gambetta, who had set 
his heart apparently on its passage, and has been talking of it at Cahors, 

k d db S 
his native town, where he has been much feted, as the crowning of the 
does 


Republican edifice, is taking the defeat very seriously, and not 


conceal his chagrin. His paper, the Acpudlrgue Francaise, compares 
the performance of the Senate to the doings of the famous 16th of May, 
and proposes a change in the constitution of the Senate, doing away 
with life Senatorships, and reducing the term of the others from nine 
years to six, and denounces bitterly the moderate Republicans, headed 
by Jules Simon and Waddington, whom it holds responsible for the 


failure of the measure. This, of course, warrants the Right in 
proclaiming that the defeat of the measure means the overthrow of 


Gambetta's dictatorship. There is no sign of any such popular de- 
mand for it as to make its rejection call for an amendment to the 
constitution. Gambetta’s attitude about it is the more singular be- 
cause at Cahors he has been strongly deprecating hasty constitutional 
changes, and has held up the United States as a model in this respect. 
A movement, emanating from him also, doubtless, to hasten the disso- 
lution of the Chamber, so as to have the election while the question is 
hot in the public mind, has been repudiated by the bulk of the Left, 


and there will be no adjournment till the Budget has been voted. 


The display of heat about the serufin de liste is going to make 
the attitude of the country towards it, both now and at the elections, a 
very important matter for M. Gambetta. The way he has been re- 
ceived at Cahors, his native place, and a Bonapartist district, has been 
creating a widespread belief that the French were once more going to 
submit themselves to personal government, that they had borne the 
rule of mere law as long as they could, and were now about to set up 
once more, even under republican forms, a man representing the law. 
M. Gambetta’s anger with the Senate will strengthen this belief, and 
make any failure at the elections very damaging to his influence and 
prestige, though, of course, he cannot cease to be a great figure in French 
politics, or to wield the dictatorship which his admirers ascribed to 
him at Cahors, “ of genius, reason, and eloquence.” 











AND THE BOSS SYSTEM. 
week, and, even if 


} 


AU*1i t Alba has continued during the 
4 ‘ 9 ] } 
ivery cievaling spec tac le, s avery valuable 


ustration. No amount of writing or speaking 
tem would have brought home its real nature to 
cflectively as the pertormances of Mr. Conkling and his 
during the last three weeks. If he had been hired 

( l-Service Reform Association to furnish examples and proofs 

the ls which they denounce, he could not have done the work 
ciently. For instance, thousands of persons in this State to 


1 Mr. Conkling is now a most objectionable and, indeed, prepos- 


public man, never would have believed it if he had not re- 

!. Moreover, only a small handful of voters would have ever 
perceived what a sign of political degradation Platt’s election was, if 
he too had not resigned. His resignation, so to speak, lighted him up, 
| he then reflected light on the nature of the influences which made 
ible for such a person as he to be made Senator from a State like 

t No accounts of him would have made it clear to people what he 


e stood for. At last he took himself in hand, if we 
iy use the expression, and ina few days the immensity of the mis- 
tal ommitted in giving him any place of importance was known, to 


Mr. Conkling’s expression, at all “the kneading-troughs” in the 
. There is, too, a curious but most useful perversity about them 
th. If they had stopped short at the resignation, and had retired 
from the scene and shown or affected indifference to re-election, it is not 
t all unlikely that a reaction would have set in in their favor. Their 
attitude, or at least Mr. Conkling’s attitude, might have had an appear- 
we of dignity, which would have at least touched the imagination 
of his old admirers, and have brought him back into public life at no 
y distant date with, perhaps, a stronger hold than before on the poli- 
ticians. But this chance was promptly destroyed by their both begin- 
ning immediately to make eager efforts to prevent their resignation from 
being accepted, which, of course, gave the resignation itself an air of 
farce. To make retirement from any position effective as a demonstra- 
tion it has to be thought sincere. ‘To confess that it is not meant always 
rnoys the persons to whom it is addressed, because it reveals that they 
have been selected as good victims of a piece of deception. In hum- 
bug, as in other things, art consists in concealing art. 

Even at this stage, however, the case of the two ex-Senators was 
not, perhaps, hopeless. They might have made several fair excuses for 
pushing their own claims to re-election, which would have had more or 
less eflicacy if they had abstained from going to Albany to push their 
claims in person, and from dragging the Vice-President with them. 
there was a vague belief afloat, even among Mr. Conkling’s enemies, 

it his personal presence was his strong point, and if he brought it to 
iv upon a Legislature which had at the time of Platt’s election shown 
lf so anxious to ascertain his will and execute it, he would carry 


thing before him. ‘This belief was a most useful thing, and a 
prudent or shrewd man would have cherished it as a most valuable 
ssion, and would have refrained from putting it to any severe test 

me dire extremity. Mr. Conkling, however, rushed to Albany 

ery beginning of the conflict and destroyed the belief in a day. 

tle showed himself in person, surrounded by his chief lieutenants, can- 
: ke any ordinary “ worker,” and the personal-presence prestige 
misned at ¢ . He came and nobody was frightened, and he went 

iy and no one felt either disheartened or relieved. Even here, how- 


r, his affairs were not at their worst. There was still one mistake 
made or avoided, and that was assailing the reputation of all who 

| to take him at his word and accept the resignations as final. 
his Mr. Conkling has now committed. The Republicans of the present 
lature have been elected for the most part under the auspices or with 

lof his Machine. The majority were supposed to be devoted 
him, and were devoted to him-only six months ago. It would have 


to assume that in opposing him 


iS well as cood pol 
bd i 





they were the victims of a great delusion, and were to be pitied rather 


than disliked. But he has actually reached the last extreme of folly by 
king them as corrupt rascals, who are taking pay for not sending 
k to the Senate. He is telling the world, through his agents 


, that the Republican members of the Legislature, elected by 
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| the party of which in this State he has for many years been the recog- 


} 
| 








| 
| exports. 


nized head, and to whose judgment he solemnly submitted his conduct 
I 


1 his letter of resignation, are for the most part purchasable men. It 


would be difficult to find a} 


varallel for this, as mere bad management, 
in recent political history. 

This is true whether the Bradiey bribery charge be true or false. 
Even if there were no doubt that an attempt had been made on 
Bradley's virtue, it would be very injudicious on Mr. Conkling’s part to 
parade the incident as a fair specimen of what was going on among 
all the supporters of Mr. Depew. No one can blacken his late associ- 
ates with impunity, because nobody believes in the sudden access of de- 
pravity. If Mr. Depew’s supporters are such bad men, they must have 
been bad when they were Mr. Conkling’s supporters. But there are 
many reasons for doubting the truth of the Bradley story, such as the 
avowed expectation of some of Mr. Conkling’s friends, two or three 
days in advance, that there would be a terrible revelation very damag- 
ing to his enemies before long; the apparent readiness of the Speaker, 
Mr. Sharpe, for this very startling information, and for the receipt of 
the money. We are not concerned, however, so much with the 
truth or falsehood of the tale as with its effect. It has not been 
generally believed, and it has apparently not influenced the voting at 
all, or only influenced it in a sense unfavorable to Mr. Conkling. So 
that, even if true, it seems as if the manner and time of its production 
constituted another blunder of management. It has, indeed, if true, 
been made known in a way which deprives it of all value for election- 
eering purposes, 

All these things taken together make the re-establishment of the 
Boss system in this State, at least for some time to come, very unlikely. 
It could stand almost anything except want of success as a system of 
management. It is not necessary to its permanence that it be a fountain 
of pure politics or sound political philosophy, but it is necessary that it 
keep its hold on those who have been bred in its service, and have 
for a long time believed in its methods. 


THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH TARIFF TROUBLES. 


TTXHE negotiations between France and England for the renewal of 

| the commercial treaty have begun, and are apparenily going on 
favorably, both sides declaring that they really desire to maintain the 
leading features of the old treaty. The French Government stoutly 
assert that they have never had the least intention of making any 
change of importance in the commercial relations of the two countries. 
Nevertheless, these declarations by no means put an end to the anxiety 
with which the negotiation is evidently watched by the English public, 
because any treaty that is concluded will have to be ratified by the new 
French legislature which is shortly to be elected, and which, it is be- 
lieved with good reason, will be more protectionist than the present one, 
for the protectionists have really not had their way with the new tariff 
which has just been enacted as much as they expected, and as much 
as the state of popular feeling in France perhaps warranted them in 
expecting. In fact, such increase of duties as has taken place is largely 
derivable indirectly from the substitution of ad-valorem for specific 


| duties, and it only covers a small number of articles. The increased 


strength of the protectionists in France is due to causes some of 
which are also operative in England—that is, to the increase of taxa- 
tion caused by the war, to three or four years of bad harvests, aggravated 
by American competition (or, as M. Pouyer-Quertier calls it, “ the 
discovery of agricultural America”), and to the alarm with which the 
popular mind in thrifty countries regards an excess of imports over 
In spite of all the labor of the economists and statisticians, 
the old theory of the “ balance of trade” maintains a firm lodgment 
in the secret recesses of the ordinary man’s brain in every country in 
the world. He may not be able to meet the free-trade economists in 
argument, but he nevertheless remains convinced, in spite of all de- 
monstration, that a nation which exports $100,000,000 worth to the 
foreigner and imports $150,000,000 is on the road to ruin. He knows 
that if a private family lived in this way its ruin would be speedy, and 
he will not believe that the national balance-sheet is made out by 
any other processes than those by which an individual gets at the true 
state of his affairs. The strength of this belief may be estimated from 
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during a long series of years in conjunction with a steady annual ad- 


verse “ balance of trade.”” In France before the treaty of commerce 
with England in 1860 the exports generally exceeded the imports. 
Within the last few years the tide has begun to run the other way, 
and no signs of general or growing prosperity will convince a large 
portion of the French public that the country will not be ruined if this 
tendency is not reversed. The alarm on this subject began as long ago 
as 1866, and it has reigned ever since, and is now stronger than ever, 
and has spread from the manufacturers to the farmers, who former] 
did not share it. Three or four years of bad harvests have greatly in- 
creased, as in England, the importations of food from America, and the 
French mind is, therefore, experiencing the shock which the English 
mind passed through nearly forty years ago and has now almost forgotten, 
caused by the realization of the idea of dependence on the foreigner for 
the national subsistence. The Englishman has now for long years failed 
to raise bread and meat enough for his own sustenance. Before 1846 
he thought this would be something very dreadful, but he has come to 
look on it with no more concern than his dependence on the foreigner 
for wine and tea. To the Frenchman the prospect has as yet lost 
none of its horrors, and the French farmers are consequently for the first 
time supporting the manufacturers in their demand for a higher tariff, 
and are dissatisfied with the small amount of protection given under 
the new tariff to agricultural produce, as compared with that given to 
manufactured articles. The French manufacturer is the old and origi- 
nal and steadfast protectionist, as Colbert bred him. The farmer has 
not until now given him much assistance, mainly owing to the fact that 
so large a proportion of the French agricultural interest lies in products, 
like wine, of which sun and soil give France a natural monopoly. But 
the wine-crop has been for four or five years a failure. France is no 
longer able to retain the foreign markets for her cheaper clarets, or to 
keep out the American pork and beef and grain, and the “cultivateurs ” 
think it is high time that something should be done by the Government 
for them too. 

In England the history of protection has been somewhat different. 
The farmer was at the close of the French wars the great protectionist, 
and it was against him the free-trade battle was fought by the manu- 
facturers. He was beaten, and until the last four or five years stultitied 
himself by growing rich under the régime which he had expected to 
ruin him. Now, however, when real ruin seems staring him in the face 
through bad harvests and American competition, he is receiving very 
unexpected support in the maintenance of his old theories from his 
old enemy the manufacturer, who in his turn has had his faith in 
free-trade shaken by the refusal of so many foreign nations to adopt 
it, and by the consequent closing of some of his best markets through 
high tariffs. England, also, as now begins to be recognized, seri- 
ously damaged her position before all the world as the apostle and 
champion of free trade when she negotiated the commercial treaty 
of 1860 with the French Emperor, and the effect of the mistake is 
showing itself in the French hostility to any renewal of it. The 
manner of the negotiation was unfortunate. It was carried out al- 
most secretly between the Emperor and Mr. Cobden, and when con- 
cluded was literally forced on the French people by imperial authority 
without consulting them. The best part of the French people were, 
therefore, deeply wounded by it in their amour-propre. It was, how- 
ever, part and parcel of that unreserved committal of herself to 
Louis Napoleon and his régime, in apparent indifference to the feel- 
ings or opinions of the French, into which England fell both through 
the Court and the press and “ society,” after the Coup d £tat, and of 
which there was a faint but unpleasant reminiscence in the attempt 
to erect a monument tothe late Prince Louis in Westminster Abbey. 
But it was something in which Mr. Cobden ought not to have allowed 
himself to participate, and the result was unfortunate, not only in creat- 
ing a prejudice in the minds of liberal Frenchmen against treaties of 
commerce, but against the Manchester School and the theory of free 
trade in general. 

This was, however, but a passing evil. The sacrifice of position 
made by the free-traders in the transaction was a permanent evil, 
and is seriously felt both in France and England in the negotiation for 


a new treaty now pending. In fact, in England the willingness of the 
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| free-traders to make treaties of commerce is furnishing the advocat 
of reciprocity and retaliation with their strongest argument. A free- 
trader of the Cobden school ought, if « stent, to hold t free 
trade is good for any one country independently of the action ¢ 
all other countries; that every government is bound, as f 1s 


fiscal interests will permit, to leave industry and exchange free; 
that if any nation chooses to burden itself with a high tarnff so much 
the worse for it. It admitted 


that the success of a free-trade policy depended on the action of 


The treaty of commerce denied all this. 
countries, and that it was not safe to admit foreign goods free or at low 


rates unless you got admission for yours free or at low rates in return, 


If this be true, the reciprocity men now say, why make any treaties of 
commerce at all? Why not preserve your legislative freedom, and 


frame your own tariff as to make it serve the purpose of a treaty of ¢ 
merce with every country with which you trade—that is, as a me 
punishing nations which shut out your products and of rewat 
Which admit them freely ?- The 

little to fear in reality from the re 
manufacturing and agricultural interests could not possibly unite on 


The 


] nglish free-traders, however, we but 


iprocitv. movement, 


any scheme of retaliation. countries from whose competition 


in the home markets English producers suffer most are F1 
the United States, and yet English exports to France are only 
tenth of the whole, and if wine and silk were taken out of t 


} 


ports from France it would be found that there was very hte lett 


to furnish materials for such coercion as would give much relief 
to English industry. The importations from the United States, 
on the other hand, are almost wholly of food and raw material of 


retaliation carried o 


ing at one or both of these. 


manufactures, and could) only be 


Yo strike at either would be ru 

to the English manufacturer, however much it might please the farmer 
So that, no matter what may be said against the policy of free trade, 
the difficulty of finding any substitute for it, now that a vast svstem of 
industry has been built up on it, will probably save it from any éirect 
legislative attacks in England. Nothing, after all, is doing so much for 
free trade as the wonderful example of its success furnished by the 
United States, which have thriven so steadily since the abolition of thei: 
custom-houses. And yet if it were not for the Federal Co 
there is hardly a doubt that every State in the | 


suitution 
nion would fitthe by 
little drift back into protection, so strong is the desire of the naturel 
man to control the markets by other means than cheapness or superi- 
ority of quality. There is hardly a year in which the Supreme Court is 
not called on to set aside some piece of State legislation intended to ex- 
clude some kind of competition from other States. One recently declar 
invalid was a Texan act taxing heavily, in the guise of a temperance law, 
the sale of liquors within the State other than wine and beer of Texan 


manufacture. Another was a Virginia act taxing commercial travellers 


from other States engeged in soliciting 


tS 


orders within the Virginia bor- 


ders. These things show what we might expect if the Constiyitional 


provision “ that no State shall without the consent of Congress lay any 


imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
sd 


Drogated, 


necessary for executing its inspection laws,” were al 


THE DANGER OF THE HANSEATIC CITIES. 

“ROM late German papers we gather an account of the proceedings 
| by which the city of Hamburg is at last being forced to consent 
to its incorporation in the Zollverein. Having failed to overcome the 
resistance of its ruling classes by negotiation, Bismarck, with charac- 
teristic pertinacity and impatience, brought a pressure to bear which 
proved irresistible. He threatened to extend the customs-lines of tbe 
Zollverein across the lower Elbe from one extreme point of the Prussian 
shore to the other, and there to subject the foreign commerce of Ham- 
burg to vexatious treatment. The Imperial Custom-house at Hamburg, 
where goods intended for the Zollverein are now entered, was to be re- 
moved to the actual frontier, and the entrepot now existing in Hamburg, 
where the products of the Zollverein can be held and offered for con- 
sumption or export with the privilege of being returned free into tlie 
Zollverein, was to be abolished. The legality of these measures was 
disputed in the Reichstag, and their probable effect was shown to be 
most detrimental to the Zollverein itself; but the threat alone was suf- 





k down further resistance on the part of the Hamburg 





0. | the two evils pl iced before them, concluded to 

‘ ose t ( ch | | at least the appearance of a sacrifice for the 
| re the principal stipulations of the preliminaries just 

) require and undoubtedly will receive the sanction 

( limperial Council and of the popular assembly of Hamburg : 
I} { to enter the Zollverein at a period not earlier than October 
1, 1588, when its present annual contribution to the Imperial Treasury, 
u of the duties paid by the members of the Zollverein, 1s to cease, 


and the stock of foreign goods in the hands of traders is to pay the re- 
gular duties. The privileges of a free port are not to be entirely abol- 
ished, but they are to be confined to a district embracing a considerable 
portion of the river and harbor, a small part of the city already occu- 
pied by warehouses, and several islands in the river, on which the 
manufacture of foreign material into articles of export is to be carried 


the whole d 


on free, istrict being guarded merely on its circumference. 
customs administration is to be in the hands of officers appoint- 
ed by the state government, this being the rule in all the different 
states composing the Zollverein, subject only to the rules and general 
Vessels bound to this free 


The Empire, finally, 


supervision of the Imperial Government. 
district are to have free access to it from the sea. 
is to bear one-half the expense of constructing the quays, warehouses, 
€tc., 


necessary for the proper fitting out of the free district, provided, 


however, that this contribution shall not exceed ten million dollars. 
Ihe free city of Bremen has likewise been invited to enter into ne- 
yotiations, and a completion of the treaty with Hamburg, it is expected, 
will speedily be followed by the incorporation of the sister city under 
similar conditions, with such modifications as will provide also for the 
outport at Bremerhaven. It is not to be wondered at that the citizens 
of these old Hanse-towns are loath to part with the commercial freedom 
in which they and their commonwealths have grown up, and which has 
enabled them to preserve an active spirit of enterprise during the long 
period in which this virtue found little scope in the interior of their 
country. Nor is it to be expected that a change lixe this can be accom- 
plished without individual losses and sacrifices in communities whose 
But, 


unless the rest of the civilized world is greatly in error in not creating 


prosperity has been built on foundations so peculiar to themselves. 


free ports after their fashion, there must remain to these cities plenty 
of room not only for existence but for prosperity, if they now throw in 
their lot with a united back-country and share the great industrial de- 
velopment of the Zollverein, whose business with foreign countries has 
so far been largely independent of the Hanseatic cities. 

A good part of their opposition to the annexation, we notice, arose 
pect of a 
consequence of the establishment of large Government stores in a limit- 


from the pros great depreciation of warehouse property as a 
ed free district, and we are somewhat surprised that our own inexpen- 
sive bonded-warehouse system has not commended itself to the ac- 
ceptance of these governments, to whose circumstances it would appear 
to have been admirably suited, as it would have saved not only the loss 
by depreciation of existing warehouses, but also a large portion of the 
But both 
seem to have started with a belief in the necessity of such a 


expenditure for the erection of new ones in the free district. 
P 
concentrated free port, and we find no mention whatever of any other 


rules 
plan having been considered. The antipathy of the Hanseatic mer- 
chants to their absorption in the Zollverein undoubtedly has been aggra- 


vate d 


by its recently introduced protective tariff, and by the pertinacity 
with which the Chancellor clings to the tobacco monopoly as the great 
panacea for the ills of the Imperial Treasury. Nor is it any wonder 
that, though their present position is felt to have become untenable, the 
future set before these communities is found to be too uncertain to at- 
tract them, and that the appeal of the interior to their patriotism should 
to them have a sentimental sound. 

Nevertheless, we suspect that the despondency now so prevalent in 
‘ higher circles of both cities is not entirely owing to the anticipation 


This feeling, no doubt, has been increased by the si- 


of economic evils. 


lent fear that with their commercial freedom their political independence 
Iso is destined to fall; and such apprehensions will not appear un- 
easonable when the financial aspect of the proposed change is con- 

iered In order to sustain their isolated position both cities have in 
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past days, and even up to the present time, been obliged to undertake 
at their own cost great public works, which elsewhere are carried out 
at the expense of whole nations only, such as the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, the lighting of coasts, ete. In doing this they have been 
If, 


therefore, by their entering into the Zollverein this public burden is to 


obliged to run heavily into debt and to submit to onerous taxation. 


be largely increased, the danger, which has already loomed up in the 
distance, may become great, and what remains to them of political in- 
dependence may become too expensive a luxury to be maintained much 
longer. 








IRELAND AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Le INDON, May a. 





“THE introduction of the Land Bill has by no means removed the difficul- 

ties of the Government in Ireland. Your readers, no doubt, remember 
that in March last the so-called Coercion Act was passed, enabling the execu- 
tive to arrest and imprison, without bringing them forthwith to trial, persons 
reasonably suspected of having been guilty of certain offences. This sus- 
pension of the ordinary law was advocated on the ground of the disturbed 
state of Ireland, and the difficulty, amounting often to impossibility, of get- 
ting witnesses to swear against, or jurors to convict, persons accused of 
agrarian or political offences. It was pointed out at the time that the inci- 
dental consequence would be that landlords would be able to carry out evic- 
tions, and so dispossess the very tenants whose interests the coming Land 
Bill was to secure. But it was thought that under the circumstances land- 
lords would not press their legal rights very strictly, and that anyhow the 
country would, with these exceptional powers in the hands of the Irish 
For a little while that result seemed 
to have been attained ; but as the landlords, who had been panic-stricken 


Government, become quiet and orderly. 


during the winter, renewed their spirits and began a new set of evictions, 
the outrages reappeared. In excuse for the landlords, it must be said that 
many of them were themselves in distress, having received little or no rent 
for two years past, and that they knew that some of the tenants were perfectly 
able to pay. But this did not prevent the people from returning in some 
districts to those violent courses which it was hoped that the Coercion Act 
had effectually checked, and they were, unfortunately, encouraged to do so 
by the use of inflammatory language by some of the more fiery popular 
leaders. Thus, as the outrages increased the Government went on arresting 
one man after another, and at last Mr. Dillon, member for Tipperary, one of 
the boldest and most vehement heads of the Land League, and, within the 
These 


two captures raised angry protests from Mr. Parnell’s party in the House 


last few days, Father Sheehy, a priest in the county of Limerick. 


of Gommons, which have found expression in repeated debates there, by 
which the course of public business has been seriously interrupted and 
men’s minds exasperated. 

The position of the Government is a difficult one, for they are placed 


between two fires. The Parnellites complain of the Coercion Act and 
of everything done under it, pointing to the suspension of habeas corpus 


that 
still, even when ruled by a Liberal Ministry, the old tyrannical enemy 


and the exertion of irresponsible power as_ evidence England is 
whom Ireland has learned by such long and bitter experience to hate, and 
from whom justice, much less benevolence, need never be expected. No 
opportunity is lost of putting all Mr. Forster’s conduct in the worst possible 
light and exciting the suspicions of the people against him. On the other 
hand, the Tories denounce his timidity, insist that he ought to show much 
more vigor in dealing with men whom they think substantialiy rebels, and 
ask what is the use of trying to conciliate people so unreasonable, so bitter, 
‘Your Land Bill,” they 


say, ‘‘ will fail, as so many previous attempts to satisfy Ireland have failed ; 


so profoundly hostile to England as the Irish are. 


you cannot satisfy Ireland ; nothing less than independence will satisfy her ; 
you had much better give up the attempt and content yourselves with ruling 
her by main force. Administer the law with unshaken severity, and when 
the Irish see that nothing is to be gained by agitation they will forsake it ; 
these dangerous demagogues will lose their influence, tranquillity will re- 
appear, and if you then try remedial measures, they will not seem ex- 
torted by sedition, and will have some chance of doing good, which can- 
not be the case in the midst of this passion and violence.” Mr. Forster and 
his colleagues have, therefore, the difficult task in each instance where their 
conduct is arraigned of showing that they are at the same time vigorous and 
moderate, of proving to the Tories that they ought not to go any further in the 
direction of repression, and to the Parnellites that they have been compelled 
to go so far as they have done. As they sometimes make mistakes, and 
every mistake is sure to be detected and set in the strongest light, this is no 
Nothing less than the extraordinary loyalty which the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons continues to show to Mr. Gladstone 


it, 


easy task, 


in 


or rather to dispense with success. 


would enable them to succeed 
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Many of the Liberals don’t at all like the position. Some secretly think the 
Tories ar 


Ireland. 


e right, and that there is very little use in trying to conciliate 
Others, probably a greater number, hold that the Coercion Act 


was a mistake, and that measures of land reform ought to have come bh: 


fore any executive repression. But all agree that the only chance for th 


party is to stick together and follow Mr. Gladstone wherever he chooses to 
lead. 

Difficulties and perplexities are by no means confined to the Liberal lead- 
ers, but press with at least equal force upon the two parties which oppose 
them. 


able and puzzling to all sides. 


It is not often that the same conjuncture is almost equally disagree- 
Since the Land Bill was brought in, nearly two 
months ago, Mr. Parnell and his friends have been apparently unable to make 
up their minds whether to bless or to ban it. It goes further than they ex- 
pected or predicted, but, of course, not as far as they demanded. It meets in 
substance most of the needs of the tenants, but it does so in an intricate fashion 
that does not gratify their desire for sweeping change, and that leaves its ope- 
ration in some respects uncertain. It does not carry with it the extinction of 
‘‘Jandlordism,” which they have declared to be the great and crying necessity 


for Ireland. 
ownership of the soil will work so slowly that no large part of the present 


The machinery it provides for enabling tenants to acquire the 
generation can hope to become absolute proprietors. Some of this extreme 
party are probably quite honest in thinking that there is no solution of the 
Irish problem possible except a separation between England and Ireland, and 
therefore that any palliative measure will only prolong the disease and delay 
the application of the one needful remedy ; so that the best thing is to keep 
up a constant irritation which will intensify the wish of Ireland to go, and 
ultimately make England glad to let her go. They are thus, from these seve- 
ral points of view, displeased with the Land Bill, and would like to join in 
defeating it. But they nevertheless perccive that it might remove some press- 
ing evils, and they know that a large part of the Irish people wishes for it and 
They know that i 


¢ 


would greatly regret its loss. t might be some time before 


any equally liberal reform would be again brought forward, and that they 
would incur much blame if suffering tenants could charge its loss upon them. 
Hence they have hesitated, and have been with some difficulty kept together. 
Very few of them spoke in the debate on the second reading, At the con- 
ferences which they held by themselves Mr. Parnell succeeded in getting a 
majority to adopt his dislike to the bill, but an influential minority was in its 
favor. When the division took place he and this majority, together with a 
few others who did not like to betray their dissension to their opponents, 
quitted the House without voting. A few, and among them one of the ablest 
—Mr,. O’Conor Power—voted with Mr, Gladstone. For this vote they have 
been subsequently denounced in injurious terms by some of the Land-League 
end 


leaders, and it is not impossible that this difference of opinion may in 


severing them and some others of the more moderate men from the Parnellite 
party. 


The perplexities of the Conservative party have been different, yet not 


} 
i 


less grave. About their feelings there was no doubt. 
dislike the Land Bill. 
Irish landlords, with whom the English Tories, of course, sympathize. 


y 


Almost to a man the 

of th 
It sets 
a precedent which (in their view) may be some day followed in England—the 


Ss © 


It is opposed, as they believe, to the interest 
PI ’ \ ’ 


precedent of diminishing a landowner’s rights without pecuniary compensa- 


tion. It has been extorted by agitation, and may naturally appear to be a 
concession to clamor and even to violence. It will probably lead to the 
withdrawal from Ireland of a certain number of more or less well-placed 
English families, and thus weaken the hold of England on the sister island. 


These sentiments are more than sufficient to make the English aristocracy re- 


gard Mr. Gladstone’s measure as a dangerous, unjust, in fact revolutionary 
proposal, even were they not 
him. But the 


dulged with impunity. 


disposed to suspect anything emanating from 


situation was not in which sentiment could be in- 


one 
They had to calculate, first, whether they were strong 
enough to defeat the bill ; secondly, what would follow upon its defeat. Plainly, 
they could not throw it out in the House of Commons; Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal 
That 


majority might, indeed, be lessened by the defection of afew Whigs, members 





majority is too large and too obedient for any such attempt to succeed. 


of the landowning class, who would be imbued by feelings like their own. 
Ulster, 


Tory members, 


But then, neither would the whole of their own strength be available. 
the most Protestant part of Ireland, returns a number of 
who on most questions are singularly loyal members of the Tory Opposition. 


gut the opinion of the Ulster constituencies, mainly composed of tenant 


- in favor of the bill that if these members hi: 


le 
i¢ 


t 
t 
ad 


‘ ° 
lection, 





farmers, is so strongh; voted 
against it they would have been certainly rejected at the next genera 
and Toryism would have been extinguished in Ulster. 
was due to these members, not to add that their al 


would have weakened the Tory ranks. However, though they cou 


Some consideration 
sence from the division 
ld not 
defeat the bill in the House of Commons, they might easily do so in the 
House of Lords, three-fourths of which assembly follows the Con ative 


sery 
} 


standard ; and it has grown to be almost a rule with us that where a bill is to be 
seriously opposed in the House of Lords it ought to be also opposed in the 
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~ 
House of Commons, But then the second question presented its 
pose the bill rejected in the House of Lords, what would follow M 
Gladstone might take one of three courses. He might resign, in which 
the Conservatives would have to com to er will V ) 
them, and the enormous difficulty of ¢ ! r |t d, already 
and likely to break out into far worse disorders if the prospect of re 
were removed, Or he might bring in the bill a second time haps in 
stronger form, and send it up again to the House of Lords, chal yy 
them to set their will, if they dared, against that of the pop i 
This would be a trial of strength wh the Lords are hardly . 
to risk. It is well to avoid it. Or, thirdly, he might dissolve 1 
ment. In that case it is, no doubt, possible that a somew! Liberal 
House of Commons might be returned But it is not pr 
the Conservatives would have a= majority nd th wthority 
House of Lords would have seriously suffered, becai ’ ¢ 
election many hard things would be said and popular feeling \ ly 
stirred against their powers. Besides which, the conditi of ft 1 
would be going from bad to worse, and the landlords, who hav 
a good deal of rent, would have been reduced to serious sti \ t 
none at all. 
With all these issues to forecast, it will be understood t! t ( 
vative leaders have had no easy problem. They must often have wished 
for Lord Beaconsfield’s long experience and cool head to guide them ; 1 
their policy certainly has shown a want of that decision which he poss 
They have evidently hesitated between the two extreme courses of acquic MG 
in or opposing the bill, and have weakened themselves by taking 
course. For a long time it remained uncertain whether or not they would go 
to a division upon it. They talked of an amendment, and actually had one 
moved, which declared that what Ireland required was not such violent change 
| in land-tenure as the bill proposed, but rather the development of don 
| industries by help from the state. Afterwards changing their minds, they 
| gave their support to another amendment, moved by an indep embet 
of their party, took the division upon this, and we be by am y of 
twotoone. This result laid bare their mistake in t cs. Theadv iy 
| was a great deal larger than had been expected. If they had not g yadin 
sion no one would have known how weak their op on really w. If, on 
the other hand, they had from the first with a united voice denounced t 
| and taken the division directly upon it, instead of playing with amend 
| ments, they would have laid a better foundation for subsequent resist 
in the House of Lords. As it is, the result of this wavering policy, which 
may be plausibly ascribed to divided counsels (Lord Salisbury being naturally 
more inclined to resolute resistance and Sir Stafford Northcote to compro 
mise), has been to give additional confiden ral party and a new 
| impetus to the bill. There is now every probabili ut it will get through 


tag 
tag 


the s is just r, without suffering an 





e of committee, on which it 
changes than Mr. Gladstone choose 
will the process take? Notice has 


amendments, covering some seventy-odd folio page 


greater 
re than one 


been gi 


They proceed from 








all quarters—from the Tories, who desire to overthrow the bill covertly ; from 
the discontented Whig landowners, who would water it down ; from the Ul- 
ster tenant-right party, who want to make it stronger in some points of le- 
tail; from the extreme Home-Rulers, who re Ss quite Inadequate. It 
| would take many months to consider all these if the s to pass it 
| must go to the House of Lords early in July. e the Government may 
| be expected to endeavor to cut the discussion down as much as po le, and 
answer each section of critics by pe inting t ons of the other 
section, And before long the assembl) the influence of 
| hot weather and general lassitude, be 1y their leaders 
| tell them for the sake of getting rid of a wearisome business, from whose 
| conclusion even the most sanguine can hardly, with the present state of Treland 
before their eyes, expect the re-establishment of peace, good-will, and pros- 
| perity. eo 
| OPERA AND MUSIC-DRAMA IN BERLIN. 
BERLIN, May 30, 188r. 
BOUT the year 975 A.D., according to operatic reckoning, Otto //., 
4 king of the Germans and emperor of Rome, undertook a journey in 


7 
i 


order to meet his bride 7Aeofhania, daughter of the Greek emperor. She 


had been entrusted to the care of Amarchos, a counsellor of the Greek em- 
peror, -dxarchos, however, was a bold, bad man, who had long formed the 
wicked plan of cheating 7%eophania out of the crown, and securing it for 
his own sister, //atmaris. His first step to that end consisted in substi- 


tuting his sister’s picture for one of 7heophania, which was to be forwarded 


to Aimg Otto. Then he hired a band of highwaymen to kill the bride and 
all her escort. Shortly after this brave and daring feat he meets the king, 
and introduces //atmarvis as the real bride. 


| While she 
‘ tures to the king a sort of ‘‘ pilgrims’ chorus” is heard, consisting of monks from 


recounts her adven- 


cpr? 




















had 1@ to bury the victims of the massacre. To 
‘ 1 a ' t} tial 
| \ Oo} tic fate from the hands of 
h of D ! When the pea- 
] tery and ]} matrimonial 
; for a festival on nd scale 
i to 1 ted to t king by the fairest 
i \ \ ] mn ! howeve backed up by her 
t | , the qu Ll is decided by cho r th 
/ ia the king But to every one’s astonish- 
© rel pt th hono1 I] | ny ! an } 
f /latmaris, does not find her up to 
t in t forest t l on his bad lucl Ilere he 
{ hears from her lips that he has been deceived and 

t is t real | lnaarchos, who has arrived on the scene mean- 
W | the king seems to take an uncommon in- 
t had y become convinced of her insanity 
t! ) t » re the honor proffer 1 her, accuse 
} t i | hurry her off to the stake. Here she 
‘ ) raround her neck a chain which had 
beet tl t if ) her by the brigands. She begs the king 
to ¢ nine tl ittle picture attached to this chain. It is her own picture 
with her signatur //atmaris, on beholding it, confesses all and is sent toa 
! \ her brother is delivered over to the executioner. 

- wa f, is the plot of the latest operatic novelty produced in Ber- 
| ho 2) Brautfahrt,”” music by Adalbert Ueberlce. As operatic 
liber », it « it be called bad. Indeed, it contains situations of genu- 

r tic intere which a composer of some talent might have turned to 

But if composers who can write good ordinary music are rare, 
tl endowed h t dramatic sense are rarer still. Ueberlce is not one 
of th H{[e is a first-rate local organist—court-organist to the Crown 
Ms I lieve nd has composed an oratorio and some other things 
wl ! ite! ing h opera, I do not regret to say I have never heard. ‘The 
| who erved that he had never had an adequate idea of a great 
desert until he heard ‘* Kénig Otto’s Brautfahrt,” did not exaggerate so very 
mu t is Ca reistey music pure and simple, and must be ranked with 
the « i of Brill, Hiller, and others. The absence of all melodic 
or harm idea id refreshing rhythms is bad enough of itself ; but in 
{ rice’s opera it is coupled with an ambitious striving after certain effects 

ll] i f nters of the opera, such as horn calls and echoes, trum- 
pe tl tave, a pilgrims’ chorus, etc., which, to those who have heard 
the « vals of these effect reest the idea of a crowd of boys ‘‘ playing 

ld ( ethi of that sort 

| ‘ en three times, and, although the last performance 
VV on > ni rht, the most favorable evenit g in the wee k, the house 
wa 1. ‘There is no danger, accordingly, that it will be played 

in. Not LI have considered it worth while to send you an account 
of it were it not that it so admirably characterizes the spirit and attitude of 
the intendant-g ral of the royal theatres of Berlin, Herr von Hiilsen. It 
isa ul th for a city to in opera-house supported to a large extent 
by 1 l p t disadvantages connected with such an ar- 

lent Th I indeed, rendered independent of the vacillating 

taste of the pub! n the choice of the works to be performed, but he is also 
to pl t] rat | refuse to accept an epoch-making work by a 

if t ] happens to be a per enemy of his. By pro- 

i he royal opera such a | work as Ueberlee’s at the same time 
t \\ r’s ‘Trilogy was performed at a private theatre in the city, with 
ivate on tra and foreign artists, Hiilsen has secured for himself a place 

y of mu ol the Germans would say, ‘‘er hat sich unsterb- 

ii . r hearing ‘* Die Walkiire” some years ago, con- 

f xt it excited his enthusiasm, and applied to Wagner for permission 
it at the Royal Opera Vagner’s reply was, either the whole Tri- 

of i ind this put a stop to the negotiations for a while, so 

namely, Munich, Bayreuth, Vienna, Leipzig, Hamburg, 

N " in, W iar, Mannheim, Cologne, Brunswick, and Rotter- 
( t t f Berlin in hearing the whole or part of the Trilogy. 
| | a ver, did not despair, for they knew that the most popular 
‘ Lohengrin,” was similarly kept in quarantine out- 

I many years ago, until some folks at Leipzig conceived 

f « over and giving the Berliners a chance to hear it. This 

Director Neumann a year or so ago with reference 

to t ‘N ,’ and when Hiilsen saw he was in full earnest about it 
l é vored to throw some of the reproach off his shoul- 
‘ Kkoyal Opera-house for his troupe. But this aroused 
t co ed with the Royal Opera, who justly 
l to given In their theatre they were com- 

mise] | Hliilsen was in consequence obliged 

t plan hough it had already received the Kaiser's sanction. 
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And thus it has made its first 


Royal Theatre, where it belongs the 


>>) 


come about that the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelung 


entry in Berlin, not in the but in 


suburban Victoria Theatre, whose walls must have looked with astonish. 
ment on the strange proceedings and the stranger sounds, never before heard 
the a 


In one sense the Berliners have reason to congratulate themselves on hav- 


this irr 





ing heard the Trilogy in gular fashion. lor although the local opera 


has in Herr Niemann, Herr Betz, and in Frau Mallinger, Frl. Brandt, and 
Fri. Lehmann vocalists of the first rank, yet they would not have made an 
ensemble equal to that which Neumann collected from the several German 


capitals, and which included Herr and Frau Vogl, Frau Materna, Herr 


Searia, Herr Schelper, Frau RKeicher-Kindermann, Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, 
and others. ‘To hear and compare in two successive weeks the two greatest 
living impersonators of Ariénnhilde, Wagner's grandest female character, is 
Of the two, Materna 
has the most dramatic passion, and her conception doubtless approaches 
Herr Vogl as Stez- 
true 


a privilege that one enjoys but once in a lifetime. 

as near to Wagner’s ideal as he himself can desire. 
Jricd is equally perfect. 
esthetic enjoyment, the manner in which these two artists sang together dur- 
of ‘‘ Siegfried,” the finest of the 


Trilogy, was equivalent to a whole season’s ordinary concerts and operas. 


If intensity of emotion be the measure of 


ing the third cycle, especially in the last act 


Even the Kaiser, who is not much of a musician, was so impressed that he 
assisted in the six recalls at the close of the act, and on the following night, 
in spite of his age and habit of retiring early, he remained through the five 
hours and a half of ** Die Gotterdimmerung.” The Crown Prince attended 
several cycles with his family, and there can be no doubt that if the Kaiser 
does not now order Hiilsen to purchase the right to perform the ‘* Nibelungen,”’ 
the Crown Prince will do so at an early date after his accession. To one of 
the performances of the ‘* Walkiire” Bismarck, who has not been inside a 
of Vienna 


But he was prevented from so doing, and sent his whole 


theatre for fifteen years, had also promised his friend Scaria, 
( }Votan), to come. 
family instead. It would be hardly worth while to mention the many famous 
people present. On none of these, however, were so many opera-glasses 
levelled as on a boy of about eight years who sat by the side of his sisters in 
It was Siegfried, 
If this boy does not turn out a great 


Wagner’s box during the last cycle, which ended last night. 
son of Wagner and grandson of Liszt. 
musician the hopes of those people who believe it to be possible to breed 
genius will receive a hard blow. Wagner himself sat behind his children and 
applauded the performance as vigorously as anybody in the house, although 
he must have felt keenly some of its shortcomings. 

Almost in every city where the Trilogy has thus far been performed the 
critics, both hostile and friendly, have asserted with comic regularity that the 
performance was superior to that at Bayreuth. This is partly due to the fact 
that after a second and third hearing these critics have found the work so 
much more enjoyable than after the first that they are inclined to attribute 
this to the superiority of the performance. Partly, also, local patriotism and 
pride play a réle in this assertion. As I have heard the Trilogy in six cities 
to none of which I am bound by local feelings of this sort, my testimony may 
be considered free from prejudice. It amounts to this, that although in some 
one department or vocalist this or that city may have surpassed Bayreuth, yet 
the total impression produced by those first performances has never been sur- 
The Berlin performances were superior to those at Bay- 


The vocalists 


passed, if equaiicd. 
reuth in one respect only—a very important one, it is true. 

were not only selected from several German cities, but they were selected 
from among those who have in the last five years especially distinguished 


themselves in this particular work, And those of them who sang at Bay- 
reuth (Materna and Vogl) have naturaliy greatly improved since then, so 
that one can now clearly see in their case what Wagner meant when he in- 


When 


Materna or Vogl sings it is easy to understand almost every word, while tke 


sisted on the necessity of developing a new style of vocalization, 


declamation does not sound harsh and broken, but quite melodious ; and the 
Unfortu- 
nately, the scenery and orchestra at the Victoria Theatre did not fully 
Although the theatre lives 
of the Jules Verne order, some of the devices needed 


acting as closely follows the sense of the text as does the music. 


harmonize with such perfect acting and singing. 
-hra 


on Ausstellungsstiicke 
for the Trilogy were found to be beycnd the powers of the machinists of the 


theatre ; and Director Neumann’s plan of bringing 


g over the scenery from 
Leipzig failed because he could not get the necessary permission from the city 
Especial difficulty was occasioned by the necessity of having 
‘I he 


apparatus for supplying it was declared to be dangerous by the chief of the 


magistrates. 
steam, which plays such an important part in several of the dramas. 


fire-brigade, so that ultimately the steam had to be conveyed in pipes from a 
neighboring distillery. Grane, Briinnhilde’s noble steed, was brought up from 
Munich by permission of the King, but on the condition that he should be 
lodged in the imperial stables, for which special permission had to be obtained 
from the Kaiser. Whether he was conveyed from Munich first-class or by 
special train the papers do not state. 


Ihe orchestra was more satisfactory than the scenery, but it was very far 
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from perfection. It consisted of the Berliner Symphonie-Capelle (not the leading critical paper of America, should be controverted. From 

































Royal), enlarged by musicians from the Leipzig Stadt Theatre. Considering | ing upon the decline of culture in th ent y cort i 

that this orchestra has always ranked as second-class, it accomplished its task | like a shooting-star upon America, the West, and the news-stands of 

in a highly creditable manner, thanks largely to the excellent training and | of St. Louis. P 

conducting of Anton Seidl, of Leipzig. Of such an orchestra one cannot ex- It might be unbecoming a resident of this city to sing its praises, but as | 

pect the sensuous beauty of tone, the precision, and the dynamic effects of a | am only a sojourner of a year it is my privileg 

royal orchestra ; but it is well known that the lack of those qualities can be to | made by your correspondent is not only incorrect, bt li 

some extent covered up by earnest effort and enthusiasm, and these qualities | says: ‘* The better class of magazines have a f 

the Symphonie-Capelle possessed in abundance. It occasionally reminded market.” In reply to this, IT will say that, alth 

one of a mediocre instrument played by a man of genius. Such a performer | peared from news-stands, they are still to be found g s 

can at times, though not always, make one forget completely that he is not | are upon the files of the leading clubs and libraries, and in many : 

playing on a perfect instrument. Many little slips and rough passages were | houses. The management of the club where [am now wi “r 

not noticed by the audience, to most of whom the work was new. Certainly | larger number of their magazines through a book-dealer in this city r} 

they did not dampen the enthusiasm, or prevent the success of the perform- are upon the files of this club the leading magazines of every nation \t 

aices from being so great that Director Neumann has every reason to con- great libraries are found a similar array, and it is but a short tin ey l 

gratulate himself. May is not a good month for such an undertaking in Ger- pe duplicate copies of the North American of recent date lyir 

many, where the musical season begins early, and most people have by this | rack, with leaves soiled and covers gone. If you will kindly 

time exhausted their capacity for enjoyment, no less than their purses. But, | list of your subscribers, you can tell of the preposterous statement of y 

although the tickets cost from thirty to thirty-two dollars for four nights (be- | resp mous te regard to the .Vation, at least. 

fore they got into the hands of speculators), and were therefore as high as on Much is to be said against the local book-dealers. ‘They are 

Patti nights, the house was full every time, and generally crowded. At the } tive to the soil, and nila ten thems aiheRenias, eaiiate. oie , 

fourth repetition of ‘* Rheingold,” indeed, there were a few rows of empty | Whenever an Eastern house plants a brenck here the effect is i 

seats in the parquet, For this two reasons can be assigned. ‘* Rheingold” | provement ; and such is the case in respect to the leading law-book 

is the least attractive and least popular of the four dramas, and on the night | this city, the management of which has brought with it 1 only great ¢ 

of its performance, moreover, another of Wagner’s latest works, ‘* Die Meis- prise, but a deep knowledge of books and the faculty of making new 

tersinger,” which enjoys great popularity in Berlin, was given at the Royal | tions known. 

Opera-house. On the other three evenings when ‘‘ Rheingold ” was given at It is always difficult to get at a writer's motive, but I feel no hesitancy in 

the Victoria Theatre, ‘‘ Tannhauser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” and the ‘‘ Flying Dutch- | saying that truth was not the essential one with your correspor i: 8 

man” were performed at Hiilsen’s establishment. This cannot have been | seus: * The feat is, that very rarely can any one be found who has inf ! 

accidental. I am convinced that Hiilsen’s aim was to attract the Wagnerites | himself except through daily pape rs and novels,” thereby giving 

so that the Victoria Theatre might remain empty on one evening at least, as siom thet the thousand end move ctadents ot cur univers ty, and tl 

he could then justify his conduct by saying the Berliners did not like the | our schools, are fatted upon the gleanings of reporters ; and that instru 

‘*Nibelungen.” Excepting those few empty seats, however, his plan failed, | know no other text-book save your Eastern // Zs and pamphlet Y 

and he merely gave the Wagnerites an opportunity to point with pride to the | He continues: ‘ Therefore the tone of society is declini ye , 

fact that the two largest theatres in town could be filled on the same evening can be found with whom a conversation on any subiect of ae ee 

with those desiring to hear Wagner, while at the same time two other theatres | can be enjoyed.” This would be beneath notice were it not en the 4 

were entertaining the crowd with parodies of the ‘* Nibelungen.” | your paper. How can such be the case when there are twenty « 
The change of public opinion in regard to ‘‘ the later Wagner” which has | yoted exclusively to Homer, Virgil, Shakspere, Dante, and He } Tn the 

taken place in Berlin during the last four weeks is indeed remarkable. | Hegelian club alone Gheve ave tse hmniiead students. and everr one of sa 

There are, of course, still some newspapers which persist in their hostile atti- | there for an object. It would be useless for me to 1 ume. part \ 

tude, but the majority of them have now got so far that instead of dwelling | clubs and the like. A month is not vet passed since a beaut 

only on the faults of the work and mentioning its merits in parenthesis, they | was dedicated to the purposes of art, and "ies a r gave it, w 

adopt the opposite course. Formerly, also, it was from the hostile camp | permanent exhibition of statuary, to the uses of the people « f the M 

that all the sarcasm proceeded, so enraging the Wagnerites that it was justly | Valley. Inits halls were hung the private donations of paintings byt 

maintained they should not be allowed to go about without a muzzle. Now, | of the leading schools of Europe.  fethis 2 sign of de Ping 1 decline of 

on the contrary, the sarcasm and jokes proceed from the Wagnerites, stimu- | culture? The marketable value of these paintings and the cost in 

lated by the consciousness of victory, while the defeated opponents, such as | cents of the edifice, interesting as it may be, I will leave to*be com) 

Hanslick and Blumenthal, almost foam at the mouth every time they men- | the financial centre of our ary 

tion Wagner or any of his admirers. Among the converts over whom the There is much worth in the Western people. They realize t] 

Wagnerites particularly rejoice is Paul Lindau, whose entertaining * Niich- | no others, can ever arrive at that supreme state of vesthetic refinement v h 

terne Briefe aus Bayreuth,’ now in the tenth edition, contains many things | sheds its halo about the gilded dome of Boston, and although una to at 

he would not now say. Those who have heard the Trilogy and understand | tain that state of deep and hereditary sentiment of self-satist 

the Berlin dialect will find considerable fun in Moszkowski’s ‘Schultze und | at least, to say that they know what culture should | 

Miiller im Ring des Nibelungen,’ and in another -comic pamphlet, ‘ Die Yours, lv, ( mr PM 

Nibelungen Festspiclerei,’ both of which have just appeared here. - St. Louis, Mo., J 1tSt 

cans who come abroad this summer and remain till autumn will have an op- 

portunity to hear two cycles of Wagner’s works in Munich in September and 

another in Leipzig. It appears to be quite certain now that London is to PICTORIAL MISREPRESENTATIONS, 

hear the ‘‘ Nibelungen ” next spring, as the German musical papers already | ,. eee eae ee 

contain advertisements for members of the chorus. Director Neumann also e : eo oe cage ss ; me “ : meee , 

proposes to give ‘‘ Lohengrin” in Paris next winter. Here in Berlin ‘‘ Die Six: In Mr. Phomas W. Kn KS letter, which appears in } last | , 

Walkiire ” is to be repeated once more to-morrow night, by special order of he asks as a matter of justice the correction of certain ‘* misstatements of 

the Kaiser ; and two days later there will be at the Royal Opera a model | '** which are supposed to have been made by your reviewer of his * VY. 

performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” with Herr Vogl as Lohengrin, Frau Vogl as Nimrods. , ; ;, gies 

Filsa, Materna as Ortrud, Scaria as King, and Betz as Zelramund. It will Putting aside the question between the reviewer and himself, I should like 


2 ; ‘ j to call Mr €nox’s attentio o the many ssstatements of facts whicl at 
be such a performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” as never was before. sas iH} Ir. Kn z ERUOR tO the ies em of facts which are to 
be found in the illustrations of his juvenile books. In the ‘ Boy Travellers, 
for instance, we find pictures which are familiar to all the old readers of 


Harper's Magazine, doing service in out-of-the-way places of the world 
Correspondence. ‘* far from their native land.”” We find in the last volume volcanoes, ruins 
village and river scenes of Central America in some magical way transported 

to Siam and Java, and are led to believe that they are volcanoes, ruins, etc., 

THE DECLINE OF CULTURE. which are actually found in those distant parts. ‘There may be a great simi- 


larity between the natural scenery of Central America and that of Java, 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: when the great Calendar stone of the grand plaza of the City of Mexico tu 


SiR: In reading the Nation of June 2 (No. 831) I came upon a letter en- | up in Siam we must protest and question the statement of fact, and 
titled ‘* The Decline of Culture.” Whether or not the writer be a resident of | Knox, as a matter of justice to his younger readers, for a correction, | 


St. Louis is of little consequence ; but it is necessary that such a letter, in the ! New York, June 13, 1881 
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Notes 
e 
’* \ \ yn 
| | j 3 m 
| 351 I I lent of 
l | I i \ { ve I 
\ c | f ‘ for t c 
r t \ ttl For ( Hlou Fur- 
\ had of | ( 7, 4 p! of meet- 
( ! to read pay t the coming session are urgently 
t ible, the secretary, Prof. Charles 
oJ ( ridge. M A nove in text-l s is announced by 
; « Heath, B ‘An I d V« ry to the First Four Books 
fX Anal is,’ lo W. Wh \ nt Professor of Greek 
t Il Ui \ > © ix Co, will publish a limited edition 
f \\ Crane's ‘ The First of May, fairy masque, reproducing the en- 
‘ | lL} l roportion in the cost of the copy and 
t} y i —Jan en, Met cago, have 
in pr G | rd ¢ und the Slaver 1823-24,’ by 
E. B. W n t contribution to the } Northern free 
| firm | lately completed and bound the first volume of 
t é mo y review and index of current literature,”’ which has 
no ri west of the All nies, and whose prosperity must be taken as a 
of anyt but decline of culture” in that region. ——The ‘ Emer- 
Birthday Book’ just i 1 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, is a very judicious 
pilation, whose fragmentarin corresponds to the philosopher’s style, 
| therefore d him no injustice. His ‘ Representative Men’ and other 
pl \ greatly led in the selection, so that we have against their 
thd Plato, Shakspere, Montaigne, Franklin, Swedenborg, 
Dante, Lincoln, etc., and occasionally both the prose and the verse extract 
‘ tly apposite, as in the case of Michael Angelo. The Concord 
O f course, set against April 19. A few poems are given entire, and 
t th g ‘* Terminus” fitly concludes the volume.——Harper & Bros, 
ha | to their retaliatory series—the seemingly endless offspring of the 
pute over Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ Pallain’s ‘ Correspondence of Prince 
Palleyrand and King Louis XVIII.’——Principal Macy, of Lowa College, 
has pre] da pamphlet ‘ Outline,’ for use in common schools, on Civil Gov- 
€1 t in Iowa (Grinnell, Cravath & Shaw). It is designed for teachers, 
not as a text-book, and is to be commended as an example to instruc- 
t every Stat It i proper adjunct to the study of local geography. 
With the June number M. Jules Levy's Ze /rangais (Cambridge, Mass.) 
‘ ts first volume, curtailed of the three months July-September, accord- 
it prospectus. It is decidedly the most sightly and best-edited pe- 
riodical of the kind yet attempted in this country, and it seems to have taken 
root —To Mr. Blaine has been ascribed, and we believe correctly, the first 
use of the term iwat as the title of a Republican faction (despatch of 
\] ston 7 Wd), though it is now monopolized by the 
Ih The Albany Argus professes to have coined the 
ul er,’ and it credits ‘‘ Collector Gould, of Buffalo, 
\I ‘,’’ with the authorship of the ‘‘half-breed” 
m he wrote for the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
iser. Yesterday was opened for the ison the Sea-Shore Cottage at 
Atlanticville, n Long Branch, N. J., which has already proved its worth 
1summer resting-place for the young working-women of this city. A 
ular from Mrs, Fletcher Harper, jr., informs us that application should 
t the 1 s of the You Wom Christian Association, No. 7 
I sth Street, from 11 to I oclocl 1 from 7tog. References are re- 
l. 

With characteristic earnestness and activity the Civil-Service Reform 
\ tion of Boston offers two prizes, of one hundred dollars and of fifty 
‘ urs respectively, for short essays upon the reform. ‘‘ Competition is open 
to undergraduates of this date of any college in Massachusetts, and to resi- 
of Massachusetts who are now either students, or graduates of not more 
five years’ standing, of any college.” The essays must be sent in by No- 
1 to Arthur Hobart, Secretary, P.O. Box 1158, Boston, who will on 
ion furnish full particulars, with references to the literature of the 
the examiners will probably be President Seelye of Amherst, Prof. 
1) f Harvard, and Mr. Hamilton A, Hill of Boston. Nothing could 
calculated ‘*to encourage the study,” as the Association proposes, 
\\ yists will be legion, Since, however, ‘‘ the successful 
‘ led merit will be printed,” it behooves the writers to 


ia-ion, and to have distinctly in mind the class 
1¢ political managers themselves) are the great 
tl peed ption of the reform. We may designate the farm- 
, rs as among those to whom a specific argument would 


in pointing out the essentially demo- 


ape, 
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of a non-partisan service. The growth of public interest in 


shown by the fact that societies for its promotion have been 


formed, or are forming, in four other Massachusetts towns and cities, in 
Prov e, R. 1., Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cin- 
lati, St. Louis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, San Francisco, and New Orleans 

I report of the Executive Committee of the New York Association shows 
vi nembership of nearly six hundred in all parts of the Union, an 
extensive sale of its publications, and much judicious eifort in shaping legisla- 


tion and bringing public opinion to bear on Congress. 


} 


—Our readers had already been apprised, before the publication of Mr. 


Davidson’s letter last week, of the fact that the Archzological Institute of Ame- 


rica has at heart the establishment of such a school as he advocates, though, in 
’ »s 


consideration of the scholarship and the libraries of Athens, and the presence of 


the German and French schools, preference is given to that city over Smyrna 





or any other place. It will do no harm to repeat that its Executive Commit- 
tee have in their two annual reports urged the matter as of great importance 
to the advance of classical studies in this country, and that at the last annual 
meeting of the Institute, on May 21, a committee consisting of Prof. John 
Williams White of Harvard, Prof. Harkness of Brown, Prof. Gurney of Har- 
vard, General F. W. Palfrey of Boston, and Mr. T. W. Ludlow of New York 
were appointed to correspond with the universities, colleges, and institutions 
likely to be interested in and benefited by such a school, as well as with in- 
dividuals who recognize the importance of such an addition to our resources 
for classical study ; also to perfect a scheme for the school, and to make a 
report as the basis of an appeal for support. 

—The 


have n¢ 


courses of study of the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” for the year 1881-82 


w been published, and it is announced that examinations for admis- 


ion to them will be held in Cambridge on June 30, and July 1 and 2, and 
again on the last three days of September. Examinations will also be held 
on the dates first mentioned in New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 
Further information may be had on application to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, 5 Waterhouse Street, Cambridge. The most important addition to 
the corps of instructors is Professor Gurney, whose province will be Roman 
History to the Fall of the Republic, and Later Roman and Medizval His- 
tory. It is now apparent that the professors are more than willing to teach 
young women, and that there is a class of women desirous of pursuing the 
higher instruction, and quite capable of doing so without undue physical or 
mental strain. During the year just closing these students have done their 
work to the entire satisfaction of the professors and managers. A consider- 
able number are now preparing to enter on the regular course of four years. 


sé 


Teachers have found the ‘‘ special courses’ of great advantage to them, and 
a steady increase in their attendance is to be expected. The deportment and 
application of all the young ladies have been perfect. Funds sufficient to 
arry on the courses to the close of the year 1884-85 have been contributed, 
but the experimental stage has demonstrably been passed, and the wisdom of 
an endowment can now no longer be questioned. The honor of it would be 
so great that we cannot believe it will be long delayed. 

—Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin writes us from Ottawa in reply to the excuses 


” 


made by the editor of Quiz for the ‘‘ literary outrage” of which he had com- 


plained in these columns (Nation, May 12 and 26), His letter is too long to 
print entire. In regard to the editor’s denial that his pamphlet on Lord Bea- 


constield had had any sale in the United States Mr. Davin says : 


These 
who also have a house in Toronto, Canada, are my publishers. 
n this letter, as you will see, the head of the firm, who writes from Chicago, 
‘Your pamphlet on the Earl of Beaconsfield which we pubiished for you 
sold mainly in the United States. Vf my memory serves me right, over three- 
fourths of them were sold in this country.’ 

‘** Before concluding, I may be permitted to say that I sat for four years in 
the gallery of the English House of Commons—namely, during the years 
1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, representing successively the Star, the Padl 
Mall Gazette, and the Standard. My powers of observation must be ab- 
normally low if, with such opportunities, I did not seize some traits and carry 
away some points connected with so picturesque and dramatic a figure as the 
late Lord Beaconsfield which had not struck others.” 


‘*T enclose you a letter from Belford, Clarke & Co., of Chicago. 
gentlemen, 


Db 
1 
a 


ays: 


—Eleven years ago, in the second volume of the Collections of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull authoritatively dis- 
cussed the *‘ Composition of Indian Geographical Names,” with illustrations 
drawn from the Algonkin languages. The subject has never since left his 
mind, and he has continued to add to his material and to revise his deriva- 
tions, without, however, finding time to exhaust the field. He has now re- 
cast the whole in dictionary order, and printed it in a limited edition (‘In- 
orders of Connecticut : with In- 
Hartford, 1881). 
says, the work of correction and completion ; but how few are competent to 
The list regularly 
Narragansett country once claimed by Connecticut, and either 


dian Names of Places, etc., in and on the 
terpretations of Some of Them.’ He leaves to others, he 
analyze and interpret as he does, is known to everybody. 
includes the 


directly or indirectly embraces localities, not only in other parts of New Eng- 
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land, but also to the West and South. 


Trumbull remarks that all Indian proper names had a meaning, and gene- 


In a very readable introduction Dr. 


rally a precise meaning, 


so that, for example, Hoccanum, a tract of land in 
East Hartford, signifying ‘* hook-shaped” because of the bounding stream, 
lost its identity when a change in the bed of the Connecticut took away the 
White ignorance of these significations led, of course, to all sorts 


al I 


‘*hook,.”’ 
of misapplications—names of lands to rivers, names of place 5 to persons, ete. 
and vice-versa. To be sure, the Indians themselves called Powhatan after 
the ‘river-falls’ near which, according to Captain John Smith, he was born 
(his true name being IVahussenacawh}—probably the nearest Indian analogy 
to the de and von of the Old World. 
these names by our worthy but illiterate and lazy-tongued ancestors has in a 


The phonetic srepresentation of 
fhe phonetic misrepr tat f 


great number of instances made all attempts at interpretations hopeless. 
Thus, Ogusse-paugsuck was transformed into ‘‘Oxyboxy”; and Zom/e- 


sé 


ganompskut into ‘* Higganum.” 


—Nine-tenths of the New England Algonkin proper names, says Dr. 
Trumbull, were composed of an adjectival and a substantival element, and of 
the commonest of these he gives a list which will tempt the unwary into reck- 


less use of it as a key to their own etymologizing. For instance, méssi 


(massa) unites Mississippi, ‘ great [or long] river’ (sep), and Massachusetts, 
‘at [or near] the great hills’ (cvadchu or -adchu), 
also in Wachusett ; but it is the Blue Hills of \ 
fall—that give its name to the Old Bay State. 


The last element occurs 


pay 


ilton—the mariner’s land- 
A similarly pleasing associa- 
tion is found in Narragansett, ‘at [or above] the point’ 
Nyack and Norwalk)—Point Judith, namely. 


(waiag, compare 
Quinni signifies long, as in 
Connecticut, z.e., land ‘on the long [tidal] river’ (4, as in missi-tuk, Mys- 
tic), Saws indicates an outlet of a river or brook, or discharge of a pond or 
Montauk Dr. Trumbull now 
connects with Manatuck, a ‘lookout place’; Poquonnoc he renders ‘ cleared 


lake, as in Saco, Saguenay, Winnipiseogee. 
land,’ and recognizes with a decayed locative prefix in Tippecanoe. An en- 
‘one tree.’ 
the Pe- 


rhe way in which 


during memorial of a natural landmark is found in Naugatuck, 
The Mohegans derived their appellation from the ‘ wolf’ (aingan) ; 
quots were properly branded the ‘ destroyers ’ ( peguttjog). 
one civilization overlies another is illustrated by Montowese, now a post-office 
Little God’ 


One can but admire the service which Dr. Trum- 


and railroad station, but formerly commemorating achief’s son, ‘ 
(diminutive of Manito). 
WW, - re -red le ¢ 1; j rte > ¢ lall ] ° . ane : 
bull has rendered to students and antiquarians, and all who own a sentimental 
interest in the aborigines, 

—Every one knows the great impulse given to the scientific study of 

P ab dD 

French by Brachet’s admirable little grammar, which made accessible to the 
general public facts with which scholars had long been familiar. ‘This work 
was, however, defective in all relating to syntax, which generally is the weak 
point of French grammars, whether native or foreign, and M. A. Chassa 





in his ‘ New Etymological French Grammar’ (Paris and London, 1881), has 
endeavored to present to the advanced student a grammar combining the ad- 
vantages of Brachet and the ordinary grammars of the modern language. A 
practical grammar of modern French containing such historical references as 
are necessary to explain exceptional forms and constructions has been at- 
tempted, with no great success, in several recent grammars, notably in Brey- 
mann’s (Macmillan & Co., 1874) and in Wall’s (Harper & Brothers, 1878). 
The former keeps the historical illustrations for a supplementary chapter 
and in the only volume yet published does not take up syntax at all; the 
latter also separates the historical portion, and the part devoted to syntax is 
very meagre, but otherwise it is an excellent and scholarly work. Chassang 
has very wisely dispersed his illustrations through the body of the text, and 
has treated syntax with unusual fulness, confining himself exclusively to mo- 


dern French—/.e., from the fifteenth century. We cannot feel great satis- 





faction at the way in which he has performed that part of his task on which 
As Mr. 
Blouéi tells us in his introduction, ‘‘not only are French words of Latin 


the title lays the most stress—namely, the history of French syntax. 


origin, but the syntax is Latin,” and yet the author makes almost no refer- 
| 


The historical references are interesting and valual 


ence to Latin syntax. 
It may not be amiss to state that Chassang’s Grammar, in spite of its English 
title-page and introductory remarks, is in French. 

—The appearance of Professor Campbell’s second volume of Sophocles (Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press ; New York : Macmillan & Co.) has been delayed by t! 
preparation of a second edition of the first volume. 
tains the ‘‘ Ajax,” ‘‘ Electra,” ‘‘ Trachiniz,” ‘‘ Philoctetes,”” and the 


The sumptuous bo 


ments. In his preface Professor Campbell assigns his reasons for dissenting 
from Paley, and declines to give an account of previous editions of Sophocles, 
which he had led us to expect in this volume ; nor has he found sp in his 





572 pp. to indicate his special obligations to any but his immediate predeces- 
sors. After a very brief outline of the history of the text, he renews the state- 
ment of his conviction that the exaltation of the Laurentianus has brought 
about an undue depreciation of the ‘‘ so-called apographa.”’ 
son has examined for this edition an Oxford MS. of Sophocles, containing 


the ‘* Ajax,” ‘‘ Electra,” and ‘‘(Edipus Tyrannus," and publishes a minute 


QQ] 
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collation for ‘* Electra,” with the conclusion that O (Oxoniensis Auct 





25) belongs to the same family with A, and is a more correct MS I 
introductions to the several plays are scant in comparison with the size of 
book ; and the commentary, except in simple passages, is too i 

satisfactory. There is no denying that Professor Campbell is very 

love with his author and has a most ardent desire to appt ‘ 

make others appreciate him, but he is not a comforting ax ii 
One wearies of ‘‘ either (1) or (2) or (3)” without a decisive wor 

editor, his is not the place to quarrel with his gt nmatical views, laid wn 
in his preliminary treatise on the language of Sophocles, to which he refers 
frequently in his discussion of moot points, but it may be remarked in 

ral that he is too fond of accounting for apparent anomalies by tw i 
confusions in the current of expression, and too prone to kee pa word ] 
anced between two governments. Occasionally he fails to n 5 
difficulties, as in Electra v. 780, where there is an irregular negativi 

sorely troubled the grammarians. In the handling of the choral met “ 
fessor Campbell has paid some regard to recent developments, whi many 
English editors ignore. The notes are lighted up by parallel | L 
English poetry, although the parallelism must not always bx 

closely, and genuine feeling of the poetical situation is often shown 

one resents having so much reasoned out. To say that the proof 

might have been beiter isto say that we are all human ; and vet 

from Herodotus, i. 68, on Electra v. 758, which exhi three f 

and one false gender in twelve words, is a bad blotch on tl 

As the work of a true lover of Sophocles the book will appeal t 

of Sophocles, but it is not an edition after which we can draw a lo r be i 


and bid Sophoclean study rest awhile. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH.*® 


— HENRY MONCRIEFFP, Doctors Wilson and Adam, and t r frien 
‘ have carried their point—the General Assembly of the Free Kirk ! 
lth 


decided that Professor Robertson Smith is untit to teach Old-Testament ¢1 


ticism in Aberdeen College, his critical principle 
the majority of the Assembly. It is a victory for the ultra 





but one that is likely to cost them dear. Apart from the theological aspects 
of the question, the high-handed procedure ot the traditionalist lea sf 
years past has provoked opposition among those who wish to fair play 
After Mr. Smith’s suspension by the Commission last tall he w ny 
six hundred prominent members of the Free Kirk in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to deliver a series of lectures on Biblical criticism, and the faver with wl 
these lectures were received in the two cities shows that there is a st y 
body in Scotland not only determined to know on what grou the Aber« " 
Professor is condemned, but by no means sure tha ought t 
demned at all. His book will give him a larger audience than the college 
could provide, and the shrewd sense of the Scotch religious public will form 
its own conclusions on the points involved For the present the A bly 
satisfied with its work, but it can hardly stop here. It has already \ ’ 
disposition to lay its hand on A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew in the 
New College, Edinburgh, the teacher of Professor Smith, and the author, it 
is said, of all this trouble. It will be strange if he escapes Sir Henry Mon 
crieff’s vigilant eye. 

According to the title-page the subject of Mr. Smith’s lectures is *‘ Biblical 


icism.”” In fact, they deal only with the Old Testament, but by methods 






at apply equally to the New Testament, and we may hope that the Free 


Kirk will produce some devout scholar who wiil do as much for the ¢ hristian 


Scriptures as these lectures do for the Jewish. The Old-Testament field 
large enough for one man, and in almost every part of it fresh work has been 


done during the last ten years. The origin of the early chapters of Genesis 


and of the patriarchal histories, the parts plaved by the prophets and priest 
respectively in the development of the Israelitish religion, the growth of the 


philosophical 





and lyric literatures, the separation of the legislative portion of 
J 


the Pentateuch into its historical layers, the dates and historical settings of the 





+) 


various books of the Old Testament, the critical value of the ancient version 


} 


the mode of preservation and transmissic 





mn of the Hebrew text, and the his- 


tory of the collection of the books into a sacred canon—all these points have 
een worked up with greater thoroughness, and with something like approach 


to definite conclusions. Professor Smith selects for his topics the scribes, the 





int, the canon, the psalter, the history, the prophets, and the Penta- 





i—a wide range of subjects, which he handles with learning, acuteness, 





and candor. If he does not touch the Genesis questions (for which he had 
hardly space) it is not because he has not sufficiently definite opinions about 
the contrast 


them. His general position is that of the most advanced critic 





the old view is striking enough. Not long ago it was generally 


believed that the Israelites received the whole of the levitical law at Sinai and 


** The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism By W. 
Robertson Smith, M.A.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12amo, pp. xii. 44 
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( t there they systematically ignored it 

t} | basis of their religious 

God f this neglect, and t! finally, the 

f , ki priests, and proph forced them back 

t t lt Moses had set Profe r Smith, in 

y of German crit ‘ ls this view, and re- 

f | ] n historical development. In the times of the 

| ut ran 1 cultus, with no well-fixed priess 
va | places, great individual liberty, great religious 

low morality—elsewhere (Yournal ef Philology, vol. ix.) he 

1 evid to \ t the totem-system existed at this time. <A 
or tw rthe prophets | me the guardians of the popular re- 

] | re on the moral element of the Torah (the Instruction or 
La col y unfrie to th rificial and ceremonial, and gradually 
| { to purer « eptions of God, At the same time the 
ver elabor the ritual, which took shape especially during 
the ] \ Phe book of Deuteronomy records the pro- 

ehet , ed in the latter part of the seventh century B.c, Leviti- 
‘ IN ! ve the form that the priestly Torah finally assumed in the 
P | (nm le of the fifth century), and in Ex. xxi.—xxili. we have the 
ft pr down to the end of the eighth century b.c. The 
Prof r Smith regard **the hymn-book of the second temple,” 

t of t psalms as untrustworthy, and the collection as probably in- 
cl ng productions of tl * Maccabean period ; and he puts the close of the 
( t « ier than tl middle of the se ond century, the date of the book 
of Daniel being about B.c. 164, \mple proof of these positions is furnished 
by the Old Testament itself, and Professor Smith presents the evidence 

ele rly ! | ilfully. ° 

| | Y nception throws a flood of light on the Israelitish records. 
When, f in ! David complains (t Sam, xxvi. 19) that his enemies, in 
driving him out of his land, are forcing him to serve other gods than Yahwe, 
th tel le till we recollect that David, in common with all his gene- 
ration, believed that the deity was attached to the soil, that Kemosh belonged 
to Me ind Milcom to Ammon as truly as Yahwe to Israel; and the pro- 
phet ILosea’s threat (Ios, iii. 4), that the children of Israel should remain 
many days without king, prince, sacrifice, image, ephod, and teraphim, 
nd afterwards return to Yahwe their god and David their king, would be 
ty e in the mouth of a man who did not regard the image and the ephod 


ts of worship. Our author takes care to point out that 





through these weak beginnings, this ethical and religious muddle, the Israel- 
i their way to pure and elevated religious views, and their growth is 
lt lerful that it began in such ignorance. Kenan’s generaliza- 
tion ! nonotheistic instinct has been much laughed at, and 
in t y nothing of Assyrians, Sabeans, and Arabians, the early Is- 
raclites, with their fetish-worship and human sacrifices, are as innocent of mo- 
not y Hindus or American Indians; yet the fact is that they advanced 
teadily to a belief in one God, and held it with a firm grasp, and that from 
them we 1 all the world have received it. Professor Smith sees in the Old 
lestament history the leading of God, and insists that the modern criticism, 
which is nothing it a common-sense interpretation of the facts, not only 
makes the ancient records real and living, but exhibits God’s dealings with 
»unf 1, natural process, not severed from the circumstances of 
t | place. ‘To suppose that the levitical law was given whole to Moses 
t Sinai and then buried in oblivion for almost a thousand years seems to him 
) har ¢ God with unwisdom ; yet this is what the traditionalists are 
\ r to do in order to save the headings in the Pentateuch. They sacrifice 
t whole history for the sake of ‘‘ the Lord said to Moses.” However, the 
i n of this party is not so shallow would seem from this statement, 
e that in ¢ g up the externally supernatural in the Pentateuchal 
] tion they are in danger of surrendering it everywhere, and their fear 
l to be baseless. ‘They are unwilling to rest on the evidences of 
G n history that Professor Smith finds in the development of the Israelitish 
their faith demands a visible miracle. We do not mean to say, 
} , that our author rejects the externally supernatural in the Old Testa- 
HH y ) maintain (p. 291) that the inspiration of the Hebrew 
:w * more than elevated religious conceptions, profound 
( G | clear natural insight into the future. But he 
t | t so lightly that we are not sure that we know his meaning. 
a > plainly (p. 27) that he does not assume the impossibility of the super- 
natural : his 3 lis simply to interrogate the facts; but whether he actu- 
\ y supernatural in the Old Testament, we are not able 
\\ l iy clearly and well is that revelation is above 
\ {G to the soul of man through his moral 

‘ 
I t I t is hardly inferior in interest to the re- 
t i] he chief importance attaches to the Sep- 
\ ! rument of critical research has greatly 
‘ \ ‘ If vy manuscripts of the Old Testament, as 
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is well known, were written after the text had been fixed by the Masoretes 
and their predecessor We owe our Hebrew text to the Scribes ; who were 


they, and what was their text-critical procedure ? Recent investigations have 
shown, as Professor Smith points out, that they often acted in a careless and 
arbitrary manner. They were very uncritical, as we might suppose ; they 
elected their standard manuscripts not for their correctness, but for their 
practical value, and they allowed themselves to change the text to suit their 
views. 


own A manuscript unmanipulated by them would be of priceless 


value, Now, precisely such a manuscript we have approximately in the Sep- 
tuagint, the Alexandrian Greek translation of the Old Testament made in 
the third and second centuries before the beginning of our era. It is only a 
translation, and we have not the autographs ; the Greek text has doubiless suf- 
fered much in the course of transmission to us, and the translators did not always 
do their work intelligently ; nevertheless, this version, as it stands, is of ines- 
We are glad 
It used to be 
thought a mere haphazard rendering of our received text, fit for nothing but 


timable value for the establishment of the true Hebrew text. 
that Professor Smith has brought out its merits so clearly. 


to be cast aside and trodden under foot when it differed from the Hebrew, 
But 
modern criticism has given the Septuagint its rights, and it were greatly to 


and the Alexandrian MS., in fact, practises a system of harmonization, 


be wished that the revision of the English version of the Old Testament now 
in progress could make use of it. In several books, notably in Samuel, the 
text may be greatly improved from the Greek, and its readings deserve con- 
sideration everywhere. Our author’s defence of the Septuagint is very well 
put. In connection with it he might have added a word on the Syriac and 
Latin Vulgate versions, which, though greatly inferior to the Greek as critical 
instruments, are far from being worthless. 

Not the leas 


is the first lecture, in which the author undertakes to show that the modern 


t effective part of the book for its immediate circle of readers 


Biblical criticism is only treading in the footsteps of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Luther was very free in his critical judgments : 
Esther he thought a Judaizing book, unworthy to be in the canon, and he 
So fara 


cal conclusions are concerned, they may be of small value when tried by the 


spoke with hearty contempt of James as a straw-epistle. s his criti- 
modern standard, but that is a secondary matter; the essential point is that, 
representing the religious reform of his time, he looked on the Bible as a liv- 
ing body of edifying fruth, not a dead mass of dogma. In this he is at one 
with the new criticism : its object is to find life in the Bible; it rebels against 
tradition unsupported by facts; it differs from Luther only in employing 


This 


ought to be a powerful consideration with the membership of the Free Kirk ; 


more delicate instruments and doing more thorough work than his. 


one may believe that John Knox, if the facts could have been properly pre- 
sented to him, would not have been afraid to reject the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch and to accept Maccabean psalms, and his followers ought not to 
be less free, 

Professor Smith’s volume is a welcome addition to the literature of Bibli- 
cal criticism. It is the only English book that gives anything like a popular 
survey of the field, and its vigorous, fresh style, and interesting mode of 
treatment, make it decidedly readable. The author’s historical-critical re- 
sults seem to us to be in the main correct ; there may be difference of opinion 
about details, but the general conclusions rest on a sound interpretation of 
the facts, and are supported by the unity and naturalness they give to the 
whole history. It is not the lecturer’s purpose to attempt new investigations 
(but see the reference in Note 3, p. 437, to his interesting article on Hebrew 
totemism). The occasion required rather a statement of conclusions agreed 
on by the body of critics, but there is always something gained when the facts 
are collocated, as here, under the guidance of a sound judgment, a quick eye, 
and a new point of view. For Professor Smith, Biblical criticism is not a 
dead body of statistics, but the restitution of a historical development instinct 
with divine life. 


BAGEHOT’S BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES.* 


| AGEHOT has brought more knowledge of life and originality of mind 

to the elucidation of the theory and practice of English politics than 
any man since Burke. He is the only Englishman of first-rate talents who, 
during the last half-century, has applied the whole force of his mind to the 
analysis of the mass of laws, maxims, and habits which go to make up the 
In the course of a few years he will undoubtedly be 


If 


this recognition has not been yet attained, the failure, such as it is, is due 


English Constitution, 
recognized by all the world as the most eminent of constitutionalists, 


mainly to the versatility of Bagehot's interests, and to the consequent diff- 
culty felt by ordinary students in believing that a writer who excelled in so 
many fields of speculation—in the sphere of criticism, of imaginative litera- 
ture, and of political economy—could be pre-eminent in one field ; and to 
the lucidity of Bagehot’s explanations, which led even those who learnt most 
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from his pages into the delusion that what their teacher explained so easily 
was in itself easy to explain and hardly needed explanation. Those, how- 
ever, and we believe they are an increasing body, who are daily more and 
more aware that the death of Bagehot deprived England of one of her most 
original thinkers, will welcome with very special interest the ‘ Biographical 
Studies,’ which are, we fear, nearly the last gift that the public will receive 


from their author. does not, 


It 


would be ridiculous to expect from fragments of his work the merits of com- 


This series of reviews and fugitive criticisms 
indeed, add much to our knowledge of the writer’s views or conclusions, 


plete and careful workmanship which had received the workman's last touches, 
But the very fact that the ‘Studies’ are merely studies makes them peculiar- 
ly valuable as a means of acquiring an insight into Bagehot’s mode of thought 
and into the secrets of his power. They do not, we repeat, add much to our 
knowledge of his views, but they add, or may add, a good deal to our under- 
standing of Bagehot’s genius. 

The peculiarity of his mind, which gives the peculiar tone to every word 
he wrote, is the combination in him of three qualities which are not very often 
found apart, and are very rarely indeed found to co-exist in the same indi- 
vidual. These characteristics are capacity for abstract speculation—the keen- 
est relish for actual, concrete, every-day facts—intense, one might almost say 
excessive, openness to truth (which is a different thing from the love of 
truth). ‘The ‘ Biographical Studies’ are from the very nature of their subject 
not the work in which one would at first sight seek for the most marked 
It is rather to 
his constitutional or economical theories that his admirers would at first sight 


specimens of our author’s capacity for abstract speculation, 
point for proof of his speculative ability. But, though the assertion may 
sound a little paradoxical, it is to our minds the simple truth that Bagehot’s 
passion for facts is nowhere so remarkable as when he is dealing with theo- 
retical topics, whilst his speculative turn of mind is nowhere better seen than 
in his mode of dealing with the characters and lives of actual living men. 
Take, for instance, almost at a chance, the following sentence from his ‘ Eng- 
lish Constitution’: ‘* Most people, when they read that the Queen walked on 
the slopes at Windsor—that the Prince of Wales went to the Derby—have 
imagined that too much thought and prominence were given to little things. 
But they have been in error; and it is nice to trace how the actions of a 
retired widow and an unemployed youth become of such importance.” 
These words show exactly the point in which Bagehot differed fiom most 
theorists—from such able men, for example, as Hallam or Mill: ia the very 
midst of speculative analysis of the influence and position of the monarchy 
he turns to the every-day, known, palpabie fact of the interest excited by 


} 


the Quceen’s walking on the 


he 


slopes at Windsor. In a precisely an: 


; 
ilogous 
manner is always prone to pass immediately from the anecdotes and 


trivialities of biography to some principle which they suggest, or rather 


of which they are a concrete example. All through his essay on Lord 
Brougham or his essay on Gladstone there are scattered remarks which 
whether to head of 


individual character, or under the head of reflections on human 


you scarcely know group under the comments on 


nature. 
‘*Lord Brougham’s intellectual powers,” writes Bagehot, ‘‘ were as_fit- 
ted for the functions of a miscellaneous agitator as his mora] character. 


In 


} } 
follows what 


The first of these, perhaps, is a singular faculty of conspicuous labor, 
general, the work of agitation proceeds in this way.” Then 
may be equally well described as an inimitable analysis of public agitation, or 
tator who, 





an unrivalled analysis of the character of the great < even as 
chancellor, could not give up the role for which he was created by nature. 
lie gets 


Take, again, Bagehot’s mode of criticising Gladstone’s oratory. g 


from Mr. Gladstone himself a description of an orator’s functions, whose 


work from its very inception is inextricably mixed up with practice,” and 


‘*is cast in the mould offered to him by the mind of his hearers’ ; and having 
obtained from the great minister this curious piece of unconscious self-por- 
traiture, proceeds to draw a picture which is at once a sketch of Gladstone 
and an analysis of Parliamentary oratory. 

We have spoken of Bagehot’s powers of speculation and grasp of concrete 
But 
we should fail to convey a true view of his mind if we did not insist upon 


facts as, what they certainly are in themselves, two different qualities 


the consideration that in his genius these two characteristics are so intimately 
blended that they form only one mode of looking at the world either of thought 
or of actual life. It is in this mixture of different characteristics that half the 
special power of his intellect, and more than half the special charm of his 
writing, lie. 
a charming 


The following critique on Lord Brougham’s restless activity is 
specimen of Bagehot’s style and manner of thought, 
greatly spoilt through the impossibility of our citing the whole of i 


though it is 


‘ Now, it seems to be a law of the imagination that it only 
mind of stillness. The noise and crush of life jar it. ‘No 
been said, ‘can say, I wild compose poetry’; he must wait 1 
brooding, half-desultory inaction—poeiry may arise, like a 
licately and of itself. 

“ *T waited for the train at Coventry; 
I hung with grooms and porters on t! 
To watch the three tall spires ; and t! 
The city's legend into this.’ 








ation. 


Lord Brougham would not have wait 














ited so He would have rushed up into 
the town; he would have suggested an improvement, talked the s of 
the bridge, explained its history to the natives. The quiet race would think 
twenty people had been there. And, of course, in some ways this is adh - 
ble; such life and force are rare; even the ms and porters’ we t 
be insensible to such an aggressive intelligence—so much 4nocking 1 i 





gf 
But, in the meantime, no lightly-touched picture of an old story would have 


arisen on his imagination. ‘The city’s legend would 1] 





























the fairy frost-work of the fancy would have been struck away; there y i 
have been talk on the schooling of the porter’s eldest son.” 

In this passage, if anywhere, we have the concentrated ¢ nee « ! 
author’s genius. The touch, ‘* the quiet race would have thought that twenty 
men had been there,” and ‘* there would have been talk on the schox r of 
the porter’s eldest son,” is really perfect. Brougham’s force and 1 
foibles are hit off in a sentence and a half. The expression, ‘* 4 
mind,” strikes not only at Brougham but at a whole class of character, 1 
there is more in the passage than this. Who can fail to see that 
description of the ‘‘ brooding, half-desultory inaction’ which Ba 
signs as the condition of disposition under which alone poetry may 
there is suggested not only a whoie theory as to the difference between ‘ 
and poetical intelligence, but also a picture of one-half of Bagel \ 
acter? Here at last one comes across his openness to trut Ile: \ 
pursued truth, which is arare thing, but, what is rarer, he let her come freely 
tohim. ‘This intellectual accessibility is patent to intelligent readers in all 
his writings. It is very closely connected both with his grasp of fact and 
with his extraordinary insight into character. It tinges every part of his 
speculations, and is seen nowhere more strongly than in that portion of his 
political views which has, rightly enough, excited some unfavorable con t 
His estimate of Louis Napoleon inevitably jars on the feeling of every 
who remembers either the Cows a@’Zétat or Sedan. One must vever, in 
fairness to Bagehot, admit that on the particular point which he pressed upon 
the attention of Englishmen at a time when they were filled with indignation 
at the massacre of the 2d of December, he was in the main rig 2 
contended not so much that Louis Napoleon was 1 a re] 
power rested on much more permanent found than on 
street-fight. ‘That the calmness with which Bagehot analyzed the 1 rial 
policy is not wholly a subject of praise, even i { ve. owe \ 
man who is never carried away by passion will never understand ] : 
but it is indisputable that the coolness \ wh \ i 
from college could let all the facts of French even W we 
facts which he disliked, have free access to n s ‘ 
testimony to his openness towards truth of every « ! ) 

Bagehot’s intellectual qualities can in no way be | ed than 
by a comparison with the powers of a man who at present as far surpasses 
Bagehot in general reputation as he undoubtedly fell short of Bag in 
intellectual freshness and ingenuity. Neither th of nelish 
Constitution’ nor the author ef the essay on * Representative | 1- 
ment’ would, we suspect, complain of being compared one with the othe: 
Bagehot and Mill have some strong points ef resemblance, Both v 
thinkers who throughout life mixed more or less in ] ical Vhey 
were both political economists ; they were both occupied with polit } 
constitutional problems ; they were both free from all undue reve { 
received opinions ; they were both devoted followers ter truth \ . 
spite all these points of similarity, and others which might easily 
covered, it would be difficult to find two writers belonging to th £ 
and country, and even in a certain degree to th school, w turn of 
mind was at bottom more diiferent. Mill (of \ m we, at | vould 
never speak except with the utmost respect) had a clear intellect, which, 
owing i ly ac dan extraordinary m- 
mand From his childhood upwards had 
learnt to e, and to argue correcily, By the age of nineteen could ex- 
press hin with a clearness and precision rarely attained by a man of 
twenty-nine. His information was extensive, and his knowledge of the cle- 


of different ble. He lacked, 


through life, all originality of conception o1 


howeve r, an L lac ked 
facts. 


actly knowledge which failed him, but the power to bring into 


ments sciences remarka 





It was not ex- 





grasp ol 
one view the 


experience of every-day existence and the conclusions which he had drawn 


from books or from reflection. Mill wrote much and ably about the British 
Constitution. ‘We may be certain he never reflected on the light which might 
be thrown on the constitution of his country by explaining to himself and his 


readers how it happens that the English public cares to learn that ‘‘ the 
slopes at Windsor.” 
truth flow easily into his mind. 


Mill, again, had none of Bage- 
It 


on Logic’ wasa thinker uninfluenced by the sentiments 


Queen walked on the 


hot’s power of letting is notethat the 
author of the ‘ Treatise 
or the prejudices of others. His autobiography sufficiently proves both the 


candor with which he attempted to learn from others and the excessive defer- 


ence which he paid to authority, when the authority was one made impressive 
to him by the force either of association er of personal affection, What 
limited his power of acquiring truth was partly, indeed, excessive reverence 





partly also an 
power, to g 
t 


} 


vhich he was above most men caj 





ly remembered that a di 
reminds o metimes of Burke, was in Bagehot’s case 
iscertain and welcome what was 
ti of two very different characters afford a curious illustra- 
For Sir George Cornewall Lewis he 
and almost reverence which to 
Neither Pitt, nor Peel, nor 


nor Palmerston receives from Bagehot anything like as high a 


a kind of admiration 


will, we suspect, appear exce sive. 


solid, learned, fair-minded man, whose 
hough always sensible, were certainly not always sagacious, 

) r ? 
i 


ts were far inferior to Bagehot’s own, and whose politica 


not marked by any extraordinary triumphs. Bagehot himself ad- 


‘apart from . . . massive simplicity of understanding and 


g 
nense accumulation of exact knowled 


about Sir George Lewis. He had 


e, there was nothing very 


Db 





some great qualities 


wrdinary measure, but in other respects he was no more than an 


n; in some respects he was even less than one.” Bagehot’s ad- 


‘vertheless, for a man whose reputation as a politician is already 





nd whose literary works will certainly not be long remembered, is 

le and well-grounded, Alone among the politicians of his 
perhaps of any generation, Lewis exhibited from the beginning to 
is life that ‘‘ strong love of bare truth” which is the last virtue 
be fe in the cabinet of a statesman. With Bagehot’s reve- 


ewis one may contrast the severity of his judgment 





t is not that he shows himself insensible to the ex-chan- 
ts, or to the personal charm by which Lyndhurst cenciliated even 
gained something like reverence from a generation who 


a 
n the political errors of his youth. For Lyndhurst’s intellectual 


x but unbounded admiration: ‘‘ He had the most 


disciplined intellect of his time. There is in every one of his productions 
r e not only of natural, sinewy strength, but of careful culture and intel- 
| ial gymnastic.” But Lyndhurst had committed the one crime for which 
1} 1 had no pardon: he had deliberately preferred darkness to light. 
** Lord Lyndhurst had many great qualities. He had a splendid intellect, as 
‘ faculty of finding truth as any one in his generation; but he had no 
| of truth. With this great faculty of finding truth he was a believer in 
error—in what his own party admit to be error. All his life through he could 
have found the truth as a statesman, just as he found it when a judge; but 
he never did tind it. Ile never looked for it.’”” Hence the most tolerant, the 


the coolest of all critics pronounces on Lyndhurst this final con- 


‘He would have acted more profitably if he had acted more conscien- 


tiously; . . . he would have been among the foremost of the winners, 
instead of being among the foremost of the losers. There was nothing he 
would have liked so much, there was nothing which he appre¢ iated so much, 
‘ ess in the game of political life ; nothing that he despised and detested 
| he want of success. . Such was the great man we have just 
buried ; great In power, but not great in the use of power ; a politician, nota 

1; aman of small principle and of few scruples. . . He played 
t game of life for low and selfish purposes, and yet by the intellectual power 
with which he played it he redeemed that game from its intrinsic degrada- 
t 


HOLUB’S ‘SOUTH AFRICA.’* 
N° part of the African country which Dr, Holub traversed, on the north 


h line from Algoa Bay to the Zambesi, was previously unex- 


w unfrequented by white men. In fact, his route was along a 
highway of traffic, and the native kings, through whose territory it 

pa , affect, In some cases, the European costume and even the European 
tyle of living, and tolerate resident missionaries. Nor were our traveller's 
hunting adventures peculiarly exciting, and though his natural-history collec- 
e¢*s Years in South A 1. TT ls, Researches, and Hunting Adventures between the 

I t ithe 7 esi (1872-7 By Er Holub. Transiated by Ellen E. Frewer Map 

tra 2 b ii ton, Mifflin & Co, 1881. 
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tions were enormous, he candidly relates his sporting failures, and lets it be 
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een that he has no ambition to pass for a fancy marksman, or a tremen- 


dous slaughterer of the brute creation. ‘‘ It was my object,” he says on one 
‘* to observe the different kinds of game, rather than to kill 


Accordingly, if we set aside the memoranda of scenery 


occasion (1. p-. 209), 
a number of them.” 
—including a fresh and vivid description of the Victoria Falls—and the as- 
tonisling catalogue of animal life encountered, the main interest of the nar- 
rative is ethnographical and political. After leaving the diamond-fields Dr. 
Ifolub journeyed partly among the Boers, the vanguard (such as they are) of 
European civilization, and largely through the various kingdoms and tribes of 
the Bechuanas—the Batlapins, Barolongs, Banguaketse, Bakuenas, Bamang- 
watos, Marutse, etc. He was in Cape Colony during the Zulu War, which 
he justifies ; he arrived upon the heels or upon the eve of revolutions in the 
chieftainships just enumerated ; and he met that forlorn and fanatical body of 
Boer emigrants, bound for the Damara territory in the character of armed in- 
vaders, who afterwards perished miserably, and whose ‘‘ true motive in mi- 
grating” was ‘‘that the President had taken up with some utterly false views 
as to the interpretation of various passages in the Bible, and that the Govern- 
ment had commenced forcing upon them a number of ill-timed and annoying 
innovations” (referring especially to the project of a railway from Delagoa 
Bay to the Transvaal, an enterprise as to which the Scripture is certainly 
silent). Dr. Holub witnessed, in other words, the movement of populations 
and the progress of civilization, and his observations are of great service in 
forecasting the coming transformation of Southern Central Africa. 

We should at the outset say a word about the personality of our author, 
whom the opening sentences of this book at once pleasantly recommend to 
the reader, and who never forfeits our respect. Dr. Holub was a Bohemian 
physician possessed with a desire to follow in the footsteps of African ex- 
plorers, and determined to qualify himself by degrees by actual experience. 
He landed at Port Elizabeth with very little in his pocket, and presently 
made his way to the diamond-fields, where he began to practise. The money 
thus accumulated he dedicated to the expenses of longer and longer excursions 
from that base, returning after each one to repair his fortunes by resuming 
his profession, until, his plans having been thwarted by sickness and the loss 
of his baggage, he revisited Europe with his large assortment of trophies and 


his diaries, but with future African conquests in view. His amiability and 


humanity, and his devotion to science, are worthy of Livingstone, whose dis- 
ciple he is, while he possesses, if not a high degree of literary skill, a pecu- 


liarly agreeable gift of narration, and has been very fortunate in his trans- 
lator. 

In the jostle of South African nationalities and civilizations the prime dis- 
turbing element is easy to discern. With genuine border recklessness the 
white settlers sell fire-arms to the natives without a thought of the peril in- 
volved in case of conflict, and knowing conflict by mutual encroachment to 
be inevitable. The Cape Colony is just now engaged in the formidable task 
of disarming the Basutos. Among the graphic illustrations of these volumes 
is one of Basutos returning from the diamond-fields meeting others going 
thither—the latter half-clad in skins, with gourds slung to their assegais ; the 
former in full white-man’s garb, with plump bundles, and every man his gun. 
Dr. Holub says (i. p. 212) : 


‘* Of the thousands of black men who at that time [1873] acted as servants in 
the diamond-fields, the majority belonged to the Basuto, Zulu, and Transvaal 
Bechuana tribes. They earned from 7s. 6d. to tos. a week, and rarely stayed 
more than six months at the diggings ; for as soon as they had saved enough 
to buy a gun—which would seldom cost more than 4/.—and about § lbs. of 
powder at 3s. per lb., a few bullets and caps, a woollen garment or two, and 
perhaps a hat, they considered themselves quite in a position to return to their 
own homes and buy themselves a wife. A servant had to be bound to his 
master by a certificate drawn up by a proper official, and this had to be re- 
newed at every change of situation, a penalty being imposed when the docu- 
ment was not forthcoming. Whenever a servant wished to complete his en- 
gagement and to return home the employer, if the man’s conduct had been 
satisfactory, would give him a certificate to the local authorities, that he 
might be permitted to buy a gun. The certificate was practically equivalent, 
therefore, to a gun-license ; and thus it had been brought about that many 
hundreds of natives, both in the colony and in their own independent states, 
were in possession of fire-arms, with liberty to use them.” 


One may judge of the justice, to say nothing of the expediency, of taking 
away the arms thus legitimately acquired. And we get a glimpse of the 
spread of fire-arms, throughout the extent of Dr. Holub’s wanderings, from 
the following statement with regard to the Marutse alone, the dwellers on the 


north bank of the Zambesi (ii. p. 341): 


‘* At the time of my brief sojourn in the district, the number of guns that 
had been introduced into the country from the south and west amounted to 
500 flint muskets, 1,500 ordinary percussion muskets, 80 percussion elephant- 
guns, 150 rifles, 30 double-barrelled guns of various sorts, 10 breech-loaders, 
and 3 revolvers. After I left, the great bulk of these were thrown into the 


Zambesi by the people in revolt, and, as they were not replaced, I do not 
suppose that the entire number of fire-arms in the kingdom would exceed 
I,100 or I,200 at the most.” 
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The capacity of the Boers to use theirs, so remarkably exhibited in the | The most procession was the roval ba ‘ 
aay A : . 4 a = . nore +} wirvet 
late rising, is revealed in one or two places by Dr. Holub. In springbock | Side of the plave rn g out th ex 
ing sounds n { kev Lot ¢ i 
inting (i. p. 33)— | ; 8 
hu g p-. 3: pended fi < . ‘i preceded 
I ha known an expert marksman bring down two running antelopes | huge tu icy yed wil f 
. . : ‘ . . : : : a 
by a sin shot from his breech-loader. Other tances I have witnessed | ing the | wed this motley thr 
when, both shots having missed, or the second having been fired too late, the conducted 





herd has scampered off to a distance of seven hundred yards or more, and 
d shot has mad 


come to a stand, when a 


for his unerring aim. Well do I recollect one of these experts pointing to a 
g } 
Pees hak : in of these fucttive heris.and exclaiming, * Det #93 ples ituti 
particular ntelope in one of these fugitive her and exclaiming, recht TY a : . ; 
, . . merica, sy Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D. Boston: Litt Brown & ¢ 
kantsche bock [sc], Mynheer!’ [The right-hand buck, Mister.] He brought ; - By : ny : ' 
. ’ ’ " : | S < i +n) . viet prep xd for eon ~ of 
the creature down as he spoke.” 1880,)—This manual has been chietly prepared for the use of 





g a selection of a special victim | 
} 
1 








, the author states in his preface, has been to present tl 





So, on the road to Wonderfontein (i. p. 151): ‘* We received a visit in the es of constitutional law, whether thev pertain to t! eda, 
es nstitutions é ..™ ic? \ ertain to ] lel 
course of the afternoon from the farmer’s son, who quite astonished me by rete exiteus. ob te bell He adds that ‘‘ mere 1 ‘ Tere 
‘ . siate system, ¢ « OTT. adds a ner LACOrL NAv« 
le " tu sel hi > han le . Pe ] , 1 . h ‘ } ry - 
1e dexterity with which he handled my revolve 1aking shot att hot ata ne ‘ , i 
“ aa ad a eee : secisjon.” , —* r, making shot alter _ little attention,” and that ‘‘the principles stated are those 
) nec ing pre s10n, ° . . ° . P 
sc spar ee ae raews settled judicially or otherwise in the practical working of the Gov 
The Dutch town of Potchefstroom, on the Mooi River, which stood along "s 4 . , Tus} 
Ic . , , = 4 Dita 7 ares N , better qualified to expound constitutional law than Ju ( 
i a a ee ee ae ee “ral : 
siege In british hands m the late insurrection, is thus attractively d¢ picted 











: I | His work on ‘Constitutional Limitations’ is one of the best 

by our author (i. p. 165) : treatises on constitutional law that have been produced in this cou 

‘*In the summer-time grass grows freely in the less frequented streets, and | author's long experience as a judge has given him a right to speak with 
even in the dry season the place with its flat-roofed or gabled houses, all | greater authority than falls to the share of most legal writers Lawvers who 
neatly whitewashed, rising among the foliage of the foreign evergreens, the | are familiar with the decisions of the Supreme Court of Michigan know 
cypress, the eucalyptus, and the ivy that have been acclimatized, has all the | Tudge Cooley’s judgments are among the best handed down { om t 
appearance of one large, well-cultivated garden, and offers a striking contrast | * .s ee hc Re, is 6 “ah 
to the dead yellow of the dried-up grass in the surrounding valley. . . . ‘be said tribunal, OI anes nm a ma h : . t 

‘** The streets are straight, dividing the town into rectangular blocks; and | originality ; most of what the author has to say ts found in other books in 


at the places where they intersect, open squares are left, the most spacious of | the whole, the question is whether the book ts valuable as a manual, si 

























































which is appropriated for a market-place. The English church, all over- | this is the purpose for which it is designed. We have no hesitation in say 
grown with ivy, is very picturesque, but, with this exception, none of the ptb- | shat it will be found an excellent compendium of the general rules of wi 
lic edifices rise above the level of the ordinary style of building. 4 | s es niles peiatiieiiinaal soli ae ill ieee ail fee . 
‘* Although the town has no pretensions to architectural beauty, yet the _ aay ws erent 1 mies te Sr ort nyetne mw ‘ 
laces of business are thoroughly commodious, and the private residences are | strictly legal part of the book is excellent. It is when Judge Cooley 
ften quite elegant villas. ‘the great charm, however, of them all, even of | exposition and goes back to definitions and general principles 
the most modest, lies in the well-kept orchards and gardens with which they | weakest. Chapter ii. is devoted to this branch ot his subject, and w 
are surrounded, the hedges being gay with myriads of roses, with fig-bu hes, | but think that it might be improved. He begins, for instance, w 
and with the bright leaves and fiery blossoms of the pomegranate, which turn 16 r r SRE OT Ae BN EN ee 
to their large and luscious fruit. The whole atmosphere seems pervaded with _ ssp OF 8 stake. sie ee, : 
color and fragrance, and for many consecutive months of the year a tempting their hands upon without much success. Ile deting it to be 
supply of fruit hangs in the hedgerows, so that the owner may gather in their | or society of men, united together under common laws, for the pu f 
produce without depriving his plot of ground of its ordinary aspect of a gay protecting their mutual safety and advantage by the joint effort { 
and enjoyable flower-garden.” | combined strength.” The objection to this detinition is that it seems to 
f The three most interesting native chiefs, met and characterized at greater | imply the notion of a final cause in social organization, the necessity of wi 
or less length by Dr. Holub, are the well-known Sechele, whose residence was | as a fundamental notion, no one accustomed to modern meth { 
then at Molopolole; Khame, the vigorous ‘‘ prohibitionist ” ruler of Sho- | ton on these subjects will admit. It is possible, of course, for a society of 
shong ; and his next neighbor on the north, Sepopo, the bloody tyrant of the | men to unite tog ther for the purpose of protecting their mutual sat 
Marutse. ‘‘ Morena,” said our Bohemian, as he sat at tea with Sechele, in | advantage, and thus forming a state, but nine-tenths of the 
his fifteen-thousand-dollar house, ‘‘ furnished throughout in European style,” | world have had no such origin ; and if their existences does not originate in 
with chairs and couches of walnut covered with red velvet, and a silver ser- | this purpose, it is difficult to see what th Vantage is im int 
| vice—‘* Morena, when I was only thirteen years old, I read your 1 n | idea of an object or purpose at ali \ustin . t the \ 
vyaka Livingstone’s book. I litile thought that I should ever see 1 d | has numerous meanings—e.g., it Is g lly synonymous with th 
speak to you; far more surprising is it to me to find myself drinking tea in reign”; that is, it denotes the individual person or bo of i 
your palace.” And the King, who, ‘‘ although he still practised rain-magic, | persons who wield power in an independent political ays 
had become familiar with some passages of Scripture, said, with a sancti- | the meaning which he usually gives it, Or, again, it may 
; monious air, ‘ His ways are past finding out,’” and thereuy gave his | V! tual or ly which is sovereign in a given society, together with t L)< 
drowsy wife ‘‘such a tremendous poke that she had a narrow escape of ject-individuals and subject-bodies who hold p from c- 
‘ knocking her cup off the table with her forehead.” The impression made by | reign. It is the second of these meani that Judge Cooley aj y! 
i this veneered monarch was that of an utter hypocrite. 
Z The narrative reaches the climax of interest in Dr. Holub’s prolonged 1 to sovereignty he says: ‘In tl Over . 
; stay on the shores of the Zambesi, which he turned to excellent account in sovereignty of a state must ex , weil 5 OF ne 
: noting the traits and manners of the people, here described with great ful } government within the territorial limits occupied by the associated peo 
4 This important stream drains a country that produces spontaneously trees who compose it, so that the dividing line bety 1 the sove , 
3 bearing edible fruit for all the year round ; offers inexhaustible scope and | territorial line.” This is very clear, but how are we to reconcile such a stat 
# variety to the sportsman, with its elephants, lions, zebras, gnus, buffaloes, ; ment with that contained in the preceding paragraph, that ‘‘all civilized 
‘ hippopotamuses, baboons, antelopes, ostriches, etc.; is inhabited by fine races, | States recognize a body of rules or laws which is « led the law of nations, 
: endowed with unusual mechanical aptitude, a tolerable musical sense, and | and the rules are either rules of public internation il law, as they relate to and 
: decided artistic feeling, who are expert fishermen, clever architects, cleanly regulate the intercourse of states with each other, or private international law, 
4 in their personal habits, fairly modest, though by no means chaste, and w as they define and protect the rights, privileges, and obligations of citizens or 
2 treat their women with consideration, preferring female rulers when they can | Swjectsof one state passing into another, or owning property, making contracts, 
4 get them. Of all these matters space fails us to give more than a hint, and | conducting operations that may be governed by the laws of another. In 
3 indeed it is difficult to make excerpts. We close with a picture of the blood- | ¢ mtemplation of the law of nations all civilize 1 states are and must be equal 
se thirsty and superstitious - Sepopo, Morena of the Zambesi” (ii. p- 137), in rights, since, from the very detinition of a civilized state, it is impossi t 
afterwards deposed : that there should be in respect to it any political superior.” If the dividing 
‘* He was a man of about five-and-thirty, dressed in European sivle, with 4 F ame 99 we 6 ee carne te a ' ba si ae 1 bho att a 
an English hat upon his head, decorated with a fine white ostrich feather be reconciled with the existence of a non- erritoria superior laws: Lil this 
He had a broad, open countenance, large eyes, and a good mif be cleared up by an examination of what is meant by the term /aw, 
sion that betrayed nothing of the tyrant that he really wa The moment that this is done we find that the word /aw in ordinary parl 
mee’ a6 with a light and easy tread, he smiled pleasantly S and the same word as used in the phrase daw of nations have two entirely dis- 
hand, and after greeting Blockley [a trader] in a similar fas! tinct meanings—that in the former case the thing involves the idea of sove- 
a nod of recognition on our servant April. He was accom] d by fae ap: pore he Settee « a 7 a Se 
the principal court-officials, only one of whom wore trousers ; two others had | T!SMty residing somewhere, that in the latter case the term is used by analogy 
woollen garments fastened across their backs, whilst the rest were only to be | merely. All this, perhaps, Judge Cooley would regard as ‘‘mere theory,” 
distinguished from the general mob by the number of bracelets o1 their arms. and, in fact, we cannot help thinking that he has that dislike for fundamental 











he law is apt to produce in 


, Biogray 1 and Critical, de- 
( yle. By William Minto, M.A.,, 
| : 7 I lish Lite re in the University of Aberdeen. 
(1 irch BF William Blackwood & Sons; New 
. r& Welford.)—Prof r Minto’s ‘ English Literature’ is, we 
vhat novel plan, and « which must prove very useful for 
t ion. It is hard to say whether it is designed primarily to 
| } rature or rhetoric, the authors are considered mainly from 
of style, and the work introduced by a brief treatise upon 
On the whole, therefore, the starting-point appears to be rhetoric, 
of the teacher of rhetoric to be the guiding principle of the 
\sasuy t to a treatise upon rhetoric, containing an abundance 
‘ tical illustrati of its rules, it will be found very serviceable ; even 
f it will ar r tol bly well for a course in rhetoric, as the introductory 
lh, if short, is clear and good, and at any rate the detailed concrete ap- 
] n of its rules is the most valuable part of a course. Not only is the 
plan of the werk novel, but its execution is peculiar. The introduction, of 
2 | é col ts of three cl ipte rs—Elements of Style, Qualities of Style, 
| Kinds of Composition, ‘The work itself is in two Parts; Part II. being 


history of literature proper, while Part I. is a detailed application of the 


prominent authors—De Quincey, 


} 


rin les and rules of rhetoric to three 

Macaulay, and Carlyle—selected for their special fitness for this purpose. 
Phis is perhaps the most characteristic feature of ‘the book. In Part IL, 
into ten chronological chapters, the same process is followed, of dis- 
cussing the style of the leading authors in the light of the principles laid 
down, although of course not with the same minuteness. But it is only the 
ing authors; the inferior writers are passed over with very brief mention. 
It is nota 
(1640-1670), for example, three authors—Fuller, Taylor, and Cowley—are 


lways tasy to understand the principle of selection. In chapter iv. 


the subjects of elaborate discussion ; Bunyan, Clarendon, Browne, Milton, 
| Hobbes receive a page or two apiece ; while a host of lesser w riters have 
each only a short paragraph. 


' 
t 
pirit of the work may be best stated in the words of the preface, in 








\ h, after insisting ¢ uly upon the need of rules of composition, 
{ uthor goes on to say of the conditions adopted by him that ‘‘ their chief 
:mendation is that they recognize diversity of style according to diversity 

of subject and purpose. . . . <A principal aim in this Manual is to make 
id s familiar with the fact that there are varieties of good style.” A good 
illustration of Mr, Minto’s independence of criticism is found in his judgment 
1 1 Bunyan. After quoting M ulay’s estimate, ‘‘ expressed with charac- 
teristic slap-dash extra nee,” he goes on: ‘‘ Even the assertion that ‘ the 
vocabulary is the uulary of the common people’ is inconsiderate and 
‘ c ‘ | ] ul is homely indeed, but it is not the every-day 
h of hinds and tinke it is the language of the Church, of the Bible, 


of Fox's ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ and whatever other literature Bunyan was in the 


habit of perusing. As for the ‘old unpolluted English language,’ it needs 

no microscopical eye to detect in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ a considerable 

prinkling of vulgar provincialisms, and even of such Latin idioms as are to 
found in his favorite old martyrologist Fox.” 

fnrimal Life as affected by the Natural Conditions of Existence. (New 

\ LD). Appleton & Co, 1581.)—During the winter of 1877 Professor Carl 


r, of Wiirzburg, delivered a course of lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
Boston on the ‘* Natural Conditions of Existence ef Animal Life.” 


now published as one of the volumes of the ‘* International 


: tic Series,” with wood-cut illustrations, both excellent and well printed. 
Prof r Semper takes as his text in these lectures the view that enough has 
nd n the way of philosophizing by Darwinists, and that the task now 

is the application of exact investigation to the current hypotheses 
volution, Semper is one of the few German naturalists who have with- 

1 th rrent of Haeckelism, believing that a dictum from the high-priest 


biogenetic principles,” the ‘‘ falsifications 


sé 


pite of its cant about 





of O esis,” anda number of similar axiomatic expressions, which still 
r explanation, cannot solve the problems of existence. Semper, of 
knowledges, like all modern naturalists, the extensive influence 

which the Darwinian theory has exerted on the development of the natural 
WI! tting, however, that Darwin has shown the possibility of 

covering tl \ 1 nature has followed in order to produce her innu- 
merable variety of animal forms, and also that the natural genealogy of the 
ms now existing is one of the grandest problems propounded to mod- 

ts, he is by no means prepared to follow the scientific genealo- 

ore advanced school, who settle the problem off-hand, often in 

with their personal equation. Semper naturally sides with those 

i t whil full sympathy with the theory of development, yet 
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look with suspicion upon any attempt to explain the origin of life by mere 
philosophical theories not based upon experiments. 

Unfortunately for the biologist, the greater number of the experiments he 
is called upon to perform require so long a time that the life of no one natu- 
He is, 


therefore, compelled to assume a concurrence of present conditions similar to 


ralist will allow him to follow more than a small part of the problems. 


or identical with those he imagines to be capable of producing certain results 
inthepast. Ife may take, for instance, the action of food, upon which depend, 


of course, 


varies in animals of the same group piaced under different circumstances, and 


all the vital processes, and see how far the amount of nourishment 


what the result of this variation is; or he may trace the greater or less de- 
‘nce upon food of the different classes of the animal kingdom, and their 





ilting numerical preponderance. Closely related to this question are, of 
course, the various modes in which animals of different classes obtain their 
The stu- 


dent is at the outset brought face to face with the problem of the influence of 


food, and the causes which may lead to its abundance or scarcity. 


inanimate surroundings, such as light and heat, upon the medium in which 
they live. Former study respecting the distribution of marine animals, as 
well as more recent investigations of the fauna of the depths of the sea, 
have shown temperature to be the all-important factor governing the physical 
conditions under which marine animals exist. Professor Semper in the 
course of his lectures traces the influence of light upon the development of 
the eye in different stages of growth of one and the same animal, and the 
growth 
The modifications animals may undergo when, in conse- 


effect which a greater or smaller degree of heat may have upon the 
of an animal, 
quence of their migrations, they are gradually subjected to different surround- 
ings are well treated in the chapter upon the influence of stagnant and 
brackish water, or of water the chemical composition of which may little by 
little be changed, as also the comparative conditions of animals living ha- 
bitually in a dry atmosphere, or one saturated with moisture, at a great alti- 
tude or near the level of the sea 

One of the most interesting chapters of the volume ts that on the action of 
currents, especially marine currents, in influencing the distribution of animal 
life. The chapters on coral-reefs are noteworthy as the first attempt to 
explain the formation of coral-reefs not, according to the generally received 
views of Darwin, by elevation and subsidence, but by the simple action of the 
This theory, however, does not account satis- 
It has lately 


been modified very considerably by Mr. Murray, who has shown that pla- 


current and prevailing winds. 
factorily for all the phenomena of the growth of coral-rcefs. 


teaux upon which reefs grow may to a great extent owe their origin largely to 
the accumulation of debris of molluscs, corals, echinoderms, and annelids 
living on the bottom, as well as to those of pelagic animals, and that winds 
and currents only act as a stimulus to certain parts of the reefs. 

The subjects of parasitism, of mimicry, of the development of the eye, 
and of the interdependence of animals are briefly treated in the concluding 
chapter, which closes with the hope that naturalists will hereafter carry out 
experimentally the most exact lines of research possible, weaning themselves 
from the convenient but pernicious habit of theoretical explanations based 
upon general propositions. 





Beitrige sur Steuer-Reform. Von L. Delsa. (Deutsche Zeit- und Streit- 
Fragen.) (Berlin: Verlag von Carl Habel. 
twenty years have transformed Germany more than any country in Europe. 


1881.)—The events of the last 


From the loose and clumsy fabric of government established in 1815 have 
been developed, under the headship of Prussia, first the North-German Con- 
federation and then the new and mighty German Empire. 
ments have, however, been as distinctly military as those of Frederic the 


These achieve- 


Great and Napoleon, and with an uneasy consciousness of the Scripture 
maxim that those who use the sword shall perish by it, the rulers of Germany 
are determined that in her case, at least, the result shall not be easy of accom- 
plishment. Moreover, by the absorption of Alsace and Lorraine they have 
placed Germany under heavy recognizances to remain, for one if not two hun- 
dred years, armed to the teeth and in sleepless vigilance. Figures can hardly 
show how terrible is the blood-tax which takes three of the best years out of 
every man’s life, and which, when he should be forming his habits and open- 
ing his career in a business or profession, gives him the habits of the camp 
and destroys the individuality of thought and character which is the very essence 
of industrial enterprise. But figures can and do show that money must be 
had as well as men, and that large armies are not merely non-producing but 
consuming. The subject of taxation is, therefore, imperiously presenting its 
claims to attention, and since it is, as in some other countries, mixed up with 
politics, Prince Bismarck is finding out that there are things which cannot 
be accomplished by strength of will alone. 

The pamphlet under review aims to deal with general principles of taxa- 
tion, and starts with two maxims which are not without force in the United 
States : 
economical condition of a country, and have nothing at all to do with poli- 


‘« Questions of taxation should be treated on the basis of the general 
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tic ; and again, ‘‘ No party can expect to retain permanent hold upon a 
country which does not identify itself with its economical interests, and make 
up its mind to treat this and the kindred subject of taxation, not from the 


standpoint of party but on scie ntifie principles ird to local cir- 


In 


with a due regi 


cumstances.” Germany, as in the United States, customs belong to the 


general Government, but it is significant of the condition of the two countries 
that while they give ws such an enormous surplus revenue that if it were not 
for paying off the war debt we should be puzzled to know what to do with it, 
in Germ ny there is anxious consideration how they can be made to produce 
more. Of course free-trade receives attention from our author, but he points 


that absolute free-trade exists nowhere in the world, 
IIe 
be 


he undoubted fact 
that the 
pee what our free-traders are 


out t 


and real question is of the wisdom of particular expedients. 


apt to overlook, that import duties must 
to internal taxation, 


egulated with reference because if any home article is 


am and the corresponding foreign article is admitted duty free, not only is 


1 
Although 
this is by no means the 


the home producer not protected but he is overweighted. our 
general Government has more revenue than it needs, 
case with local ones, and serious injury might be done by recklessness in this 
respect. While, therefore, reform of the tariff is one of our first needs, this 
an intelli- 
to 
belong to the Government, 


the falls 


1866, taxa- 


is not to be achieved by a simple application of the sponge, 
of 


be desired than expected. 


but by 


gent review the whole subject—a consummation, we may fear, more 


With us, as customs 


direct taxes accrue to localities, but in Germany the grasp of state 


heavily upon both. In Prussia, even before the events of direct 


tion was about as severe as could wel! be borne, but the new and heavy bur- 
left little or 
nothing to be hoped for from this source, and thus has come the tampering 


dens, which form the usual drawback to national glory, have 


with protection, pure and simple, which marks increasing financial embar- 
rassment, 
We 


taxation, 


have further a rather interesting comparison of direct and indirect 


rhe only specific argument urged for the former is that it gives to 
and 
On 


its times and modes of collection, 


every citizen a sense of his duties, in demonstrating that the existence 
administration of the state depend in a measure directly upon himself. 
it 
often bears very hard upon the taxpayer, and, with its delays, severities, and 
Indirect 
taxes are nearly always voluntary, and if placed mainly upon luxuries may be 


the other hand is very unbending in 


uncertainty, always leaves a considerable proportion uncollected. 


made to come from the rich, instead of, as is often charged, from the poor. 
They can always be closely collected, and their returns pretty accurately esti- 
mated. Against them it is to be said that state expenditure is less likely to be 
under control than where the taxpayer has a direct interest in it (though this 
view that the 
them is greater in proportion than in the case of direct taxes ; 


of 
that tl 
greater temptations to frauds, such as smuggling and illicit manufacture 


overlooks the modern facility of borrowing) ; cost raising 


lere are 
and that the taxpayer almost of necessity pays more than he would under the 


direct system, 


though we believe there are few persons who would not rather 


pay a good deal more to escape direct relations with the tax-gatherer. 
If the German Imperial Government has been obliged to go beyond the 
customs, and claim a share with the local governments in 


direct taxes, it has 


the proceeds of 
long been matter of surprise to us that our States and 
cities, which represent the overburdened side, do not render indirect taxation 
more available. With regard to tobacco, Mr. Delsa defends the policy of 
Government monopoly in manufacture on the ground not merely of 
but quality. will think with a shudder of the consequence 
Of course it 
attempted by a less authority, but any tax-collector who sees the myriads of 
tobacco-shops in he waste of 
lies to lic 
Delsa thinks still offer an available resource in G 
tax on manufacture 


economy 


Every smoker of 


such action on the part of our Government. could not be 


any considerable town or city must sigh over t 
potential resource in licenses to sell . 


enses 


and the same remark ap] 
to sell liquor, which Mr. er- 
many above the 
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A System of Instruction in thé Simple st Elements of Music. Ad pte it 
Young Children. The Rainbow Tints in Primary and Secondary Col illus 
trating the Notes of the Gamut, as arranged by nature. By Mrs. J. M. Pros 
(New York: American Bank Note Company, Type Department. 188 
Mrs. Frost’s work consists of three parts: first, a short pamphlet of half-a 
dozen pages containing a general introduction and instructions as to ¢ 
of the other parts ; second, a folding cover of two leaves which, when opened 
form a tablet twelve inches by twenty-two in size, on which are represented 
the bass and treble clefs of the ordinary musical notation, the lines and spaces 
being represented by different colors ; third, a box of small cubical blocks 


also colored so as to corre pond to the colors of 


” 
4 


about half an inch in height, 
the clefs. ipon the corres] 
of the staff it represents a musical note ; for example, the 


When one of these blocks is p! laced 1 


third space of the 








treble clef is colored blue, and when a blue block is placed upon it it repre 
sents the note C (do), The object of this simple apparatus is to teach chil 
dren from three to seven years of age to recognize quickly and easily the 
names and places on the staff of the musical notes. By the use of colors, and 
under the guidance ‘‘ of an appreciative mother or teacher,” it is believed 

the child ‘‘ will A/ay himself into the beginning of a sound musical educat 
with hardly a suspicion of what he is really about.” Mrs, Frost sa in 
1879 the work gained the approval and signatures of such high yrities as 
William Mason, 5. B. Mills, Max Liebling, August Wilhelm), others 
The plan is conceived and carried out entirely in the spirit of the Kinde: 
garten system. The child is enticed by the pleasure he naturally takes in 
matching the colors of the blocks and the tablet into learning the names a 
positions on the staff of the different notes, and ‘‘as he grows older, and be 
comes accustomed to the printed page, the colors will fade from his met \ 
as we forget the colors on the map, but the relative locations and th . 
will be remembered.” 

It may not be amiss to mention that the advantage of availing o1 { 
for the purposes of instruction, of the vivid impression made upon the by 
bright colors, especially in the case of young children, we been u por 
by Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte. Some thirty year 10 Olive 
Byrne, formerly editor of ‘ Appletons’ Dictionary of i more 
recently one of the chief contributors to Spon’s great ry of En- 
gineering,’ published the first six books of F id, printed in 





colors, and with Euclid’s demonstrations expressed in a manner conformable 





thereto. Mr. Byrne personally assured the writer that the plan was eminently 
successful, but we have never seen any public notice of the work, and have 
never heard of its being adopted by any school. The costliness of the book 
may, however, have been one of the principal obstacles to its adoption We 
will further mention an indirect effect of Mrs. Fr od whivi should 
not, perhaps, be overlooked. While matching the hades of «¢ 1 
of his blocks to the corresponding shades of the child is unc 
sciously exercising and sharpening his powers of appreciating shades of color, 
and thus laying the foundations of a more than fale RSI cute observatio 
of external objects which will be throughout life a source of advantage and 
pleasure. 

\ single criticism may approve itself. In studying harmony, chords are 
always reckoned from the lowest note upward, and in all works on physics it 


sad the 





is, always has been, custom to represent the solar ectrum with 
the red at the bottom and the violet at the top. By this manner of repre- 
sentation the scale of colors, according to the generally received undulatory 
theory of light, brought into harmony with the s of notes on the 
musical staff. Of course the child nrows nothing about vibrations, and it 
makes no difference to him what colo: taken as the representative of a 
particular note. But when there is no possible objection to scientific accu- 
racy it would seem to be best to preserve it, and accordingly we would sug- 


gest for Mrs. Frost’s next edition the following order of representing the 


musical scale: C red, D orange, E yellow, F green, blue, A indigo, B 


} + 
I 








Coming to direct taxes, Mr. Delsa passes over those ae real estate | violet—an order exactly the reverse of that presented by Mrs. Frost's tablet. 
ah ie - , : | 
and buildings, first because he thinks they are already well adjusted and not | 3001 F THE WEEK 
. - 4 } I0O0KS O I 
in need of reform—a remark which we should be glad to believe was equally | Authors.—Titles Publishers.—Prices 
‘ ic > isc —_— the »C: > LY are very a ee ee Brief History of Ancient Peoples A. S. Barnes & Co.) @1 25 
applicable to this country—and then because they are very properly given up | GOS opi . Uaboliet ta the Rishieenth Ceatuty (Harper & Bros ) 
to local authorities, while he is treating of imperial taxation. He, therefore Davis (J.), Rise and Fall of the Contederate Government, 2 vols (D. Appleton & Co.) 
. A a? ; Ebers (Prof. G.), The Emperor, swd ..(W. S. Gottsberger) 4° 
devotes the rest of his attention to the income-tax, a subject un: avoidable to a Mulford (E.), The Republic of God Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 2 o 
. . : . aie : New Testament, Revised Versio (Harper & Bros ) 
nation which indulges in an army of a half-million of men, but which we will — Randolph (Agnes D.), Meta Wal lace; a Tale Soee (Cong. Pub. Society) 
. ; : “ee ” _¢ ° Swinton (W.), Grammar-School Gee y - (Ivison, Ble ikemz an & Co.) 
spare our readers, as recalling the ‘‘ infandum dolorem ” of the civil war. Taine (H.), Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, vol. 2, swd iF. W. Chnistern) 
‘ * 
™ ia itlad J; 7 y J : “6 f n y bit of sum rading.’'—Foston 7 5 
d Matter of- Fact Gir] wrertnding novel published in some time.” —Cm A fascinatiug bit of summer reading."—Boston Time 
- ~ be = _ . ~ vr . . a] 4 . 
4 CAGO TRIBUNE. \ OT d ( ( ARDS I] |: 
d or aS \ , _ 
By Theo. Gift, author of ‘Pretty Miss Bellew 16mo (Leisure ‘* This most enjovabi of novels." —N. Y. TIMES. By ROSS RAYMOND. 
Hour Series), &1 ‘a anes. 1 
’ “4 brisk novel for summer reading.""—N. Y. Times 
Jj latri JON V “Of more than ordinary ments and interest."’—St. Louis Re 
a6 's Aptok l centecwctioone So ee. ae - public é 
[t is bright and interesting from beginning to ee ee one ee Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents 


end. 
nate in creating an interesting story. 


= ° ° ° of 
Light comedy and tragic complications alter- 


Tt is the best HENRY 








HOLT 
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GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
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price $1 2 
This novel i Paris, and here admirably trans- 
lated, is like to attract » atte 1. Itis evident that the 
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f PP. TURNER & C O. 
* 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Correspondence solicited, 


WARD, 


Orders executed at al! the exchanges. 


A, G & G. C. 


AGENTS FOR 

BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 

28 State ‘Street, Boston, — 


BARKING 


OREGON RAILWAY AND Savoaren COMPANY, ) 
No. 20 -——; STREET, 
New York, June 15, 1881. } 
YOUPONS OF FUL Y 1, 1881, Jrem Bonds 
of the Oregon Rail ” i and Navigation Cc mpany, will be 
Nc 


C 


paid at maturity by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
26 Exchange Place, New Yerk. 
TYNDALE, 


7” 
s. Of. 
Assistant Secretary 


Notice to [nvestors. 





We offer for sale a limited amount of RICHMOND & DAN- 
VILLE RAILROAD SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
1915, at 103 and accrued interest, with the right to advance the 
price from time to time without notice. These Bonds are secured 
by a consolidated mortgage on the Richmond & Danville Railroad 
and the lease of the North 

recommend these Bonds, as the ar 


due in 


and the Piedmont Railroad, Carolina 
Railroad. 
nual report for the year ending September 30, 1880, showed that 
the Company had reduced its debt over $450,000 during the two 
preceding years, besides adding largely to the rolling-stock and ma- 
chinery, and also purchasing 6,300 tons of steel rails. 
months ending 30th April, 1581, the net receipts exceeded $240,000, 
equal to about 6 per cent. on its capital stock, after paying inte- 


We can confidently 


For seven 


rest, rents, and all other fixed charges, besides paying large 
amounts for equipment, steel rails, and additional workshops. 
The receipts for carrying mails last April show an increase of over 
100 per cent, over same month last year, and from freight of 39 per 
cent. 

Previous to 1st of May go per cent.of the Atlanta & Charlotte 
freight went via the Carolina Central Railroad ; now all its through 
freights go over the Richmond & Danville Railroad, which will add 
Richmond & Danville Railroad stock selling 

Respectfully, 


THOS. BRANCH & CO., 


Richmond, Vv a. 


largely to its income. 
at 150. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 





Assets, ‘ ‘ ‘ $15,131,240 65 
Liabilities, ‘ P 13,252,078 59 
Total Surplus, . ‘ . $1,879,162 06 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





vew York. 


H. J. ‘Hewtrt, Printer, 27 Rose St., N 








